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“Because the littlest things upset my nerves, 


my doctor started me on Postum.” 


**Spilled milk is annoying. But when it made me yell at 
the kids, I decided I was too nervous. 


“T told my doctor I also wasn’t sleeping well. Nothing 
wrong, the doctor said after the examination. But per- 
haps I’d been drinking lots of coffee? Many people can’t 
take the caffein in coffee. Try Postum, he said. It’s 100% 
caffein-free—can’t make you nervous or keep you awake. 


“You know, it’s true! Since I started drinking Postum 
I do feel calmer, and sleep so much better! Can’t say I 
enjoy having milk spilled even now—but trifles don’t 
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really upset me any more! 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 





a 
Another fine product of General Foods 
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LETTERS 








Shelter Morality 


« ... Paul Ramsey’s article (P.L., No- 
vember 15, 1961) . . . was the most 
realistic I have read by a Protestant theo- 
logian on a controversial subject. So 
many [recent] articles by Protestant 
clergy have a pacifism which makes one 
wonder why Protestantism always ap- 
peared so virile in the history books. 

Must we always wait for the com- 
munists to prod us into action? Reports 
say they have fitted the Moscow subway 
to protect about a million and a half of 
their people, and have distributed about 
30,000,000 radiation masks, If this is so, 
our own government is behind in its re- 
sponsibility to us. Is it, then, wrong for a 
man to take the protection of his family 
into his own hands? . . . 


—Mrs. Joun Uray 
Parma Heights, Ohio 


« ... “Thou shalt not kill” is a com- 
mandment. Either one believes it, or one 
does not. It seems to me that the only 
good that can come from the nuclear 
bomb threat is that even the policy mak- 
ers and military leaders and munitions 
makers are faced with possible destruc- 
tion. Perhaps their will to survive will 
force them to organize governments that 
will settle disputes in court instead of in 
battle. Perhaps future generations of 
young men will not have to kill and be 
killed methodically and regularly. But 
Dr. Ramsey advises a return to conven- 
tional warfare, which is safer for the 
privileged, and more remunerative. 
Paul Ramsey concludes that the paci- 
fists are unfit moral counselors and that 
force can be used justly. Doesn't that rule 
out Christ as a moral counselor? . 


—VioLa KELLER 
Bishee. North Dakota 


« Churchmen should not be wasting 
their time arguing the morality of fallout 
shelters. The primary task of churchmen 
right now is to prevent nuclear war. . . . 
Articles such as “Shelter Morality” do 
not help our situation at all; they worsen 
it by shifting the emphasis from where 
it belongs to peripheral issues such as 
how we should behave after the bombs 


ae —Hersert M. Orrece 
Albertson, Long Island, New York 
« ... In discussing the abhorrent idea 


of selecting only superior persons for 
survival in shelters, Dr. Ramsey cor- 
rectly points out that such presumption 
is an arrogation of God's sovereignty. 


By the same token, then, does it not 
follow that preparation for war is also 
an incredible affront to the omnipotence 
of God? By its very nature, military 
strategy involves the planning of when, 
where, and how the enemy shall be 
killed. Has God really given us as Chris. 
tians the right of selectivity—the right to 
decide what peoples we shall strike down, 
and at what time, and with what wea 

ons? In the light of Christ’s injunction, 
“Love your enemies,” I think not. . . 


—Mrs. Cuarces R. Horrenr 
University City, Missouri 


« ... The author's comparison of the 
overcrowded lifeboat [can also illustrate 
what I believe. Dr. Ramsey] explains 
that lots are cast [to determine] which 
individuals are expendable, and they are 
expected to “slip over the side to save 
the rest.” If they decide not to comply, 
no doubt they might be pushed over, in 
a spirit of “Christian love.” But if an 
individual whose number is not drawn 
willingly and lovingly goes over the side 
to save the rest, he is showing the real 
example of “Christian love.” “Greater 
love has no man than this. . . .” 

When the real test of us as Christians 
comes up, I think we will find that the 
law of the jungle still prevails—self-pres- 
ervation is that law, and we feel justified 
in obeying it. But please, let’s not con- 
vince ourselves that our Lord would tell 
us to use that gun, were he here. . . . 

—Mrs. New J. Bry 


Winchester, Indiane 


« The November 15 issue is one of the 
best ever published. “Shelter Morality’ 
by Paul Ramsey and Albert Hill's con- 
tribution to “In My Opinion” are two of 
the most thoughtful and provocative 
articles I have ever read in our church 
magazine. Articles like these hit 
people where they are really existing. . .. 

—Ricuarp W. Hupe.sox 


Pastor, Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Indianapolis, Indiane 


« Congratulations on your thoughtful 
and realistic approach to “Shelter Moral- 
ity.” One disquieting thought, however: 
the decision to use multimegaton weap- 
ons for population destruction will not 
be ours to make. . . . We can suspect 
that [our enemies] Would not hesitate 
even a moment from that decision, 
should they think it useful or necessary. 
Our preparedness must be based on this 
reality. 
—A. M. Verrry, M.D. 
Whittier, Californie 
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A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


Of 
HOPE 


The General Council of the General Assembly sends 
Christmas greetings to all the people of The United Pres- 
byterian.Church in the United States of America. 

Christmas, 1961, comes at a solemn and uncertain time 
in the affairs of nations, but we who are members of the 
Church of Jesus Christ should be the people best equipped 
to live through struggle and uncertainty. 

Christmas is the season for remembering that God sent 
his Son to be one of us. God has a stake in our affairs, 
and in the way human history turns out. The Lord who en- 
tered history is the Ruler over history. He can be trusted 
not to become baffled. He will not be taken by surprise. 
He remains in control. 

It is distressing to learn that today many people, even 
Christian people, have succumbed to a spirit of hopeless- 
ness. The Moderator of the General Assembly, a business- 
man, has travelled many miles and visited many of our 
churches. He has reported to the General Council conversa- 
tions with Presbyterians who have abandoned hope. 

Some are apparently giving first priority to underground 
shelters, hoping to escape the aftermath of nuclear bomb- 
ing, and some are said to have armed their shelters against 
their neighbors. The atomic age has evidently uncovered 
our worst fears and revealed our worst motives. 

The threat of atomic attack is admittedly ominous. More- 
over, it is now a permanent fact of human existence. But 
American Christians have a special duty at this time to 
seek a Christian course of action in the face of this threat. 
There are certain things which we must take in stride and 
in faith, and there are certain things to which we must 
give ourselves in obedience. 

The need to accept strains, to participate in struggle, 
and even to endure persecution, is not new for Christians. 
In the same context in which he told his disciples that they 
should be of good cheer because he had overcome the world, 
Jesus spoke of the troubles which would come upon them: 
“In the world you shall have tribulation; but be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world.” 

Those things which we must learn to accept are intimately 
connected with America’s situation in world affairs. We 
are citizens of a nation grown accustomed to first place in 
all things, particularly in military strength, At present we 
are not so sure that we are first. We are not so certain that 
we could win any future war, or that any future war could 
be won—by any nation. 

We have grown accustomed to distant wars, affecting us 
in terms of those who go forth to fight—and especially in 
terms of those who do not return, but not in terms of de- 
struction poured down upon our cities and countryside. It 
is different now. History has caught up with us and sur- 
rounded us; it is our homeland that is threatened with terror 
from beyond the skies. 

All these things we must take, in stride and in faith. 


Decemper 15, 1961 


We learned long ago that each of us was eventually to die. 
We learned also that the living Christ, who overcame death, 
is a pledge to us of life everlasting. 

Equally important as the things we must learn to take 
are those things to which we must give ourselves. We are 
Americans. We should be patriotic. We should be proud 
that we participate in history’s great venture in freedom. 
While we grieve over our nation’s flaws and are saddened 
by every denial of justice, we affirm anew the faith that 
our country’s good can be confirmed in brotherhood. We 
believe that the United States of America continues to offer 
the best prospect of demonstrating to the world that free 
men can govern themselves responsibly and decently. 

Our support must go to those statesmen who have patience 
in the face of frenzy, who behave responsibly in the face of 
irresponsibility, and who exhibit courage in the face of in- 
timidation, If a public official moves to erase injustice in 
our land, let us support him. If a diplomat stays at the 
conference table after his spirit is empty and his heart aches, 
let us support him, and tell him so. 

As Christians, let us cultivate in all the world that spirit 
of friendship which Jesus first taught us, and thereby seek to 
lay the foundations for international understanding. The 
United Nations, though still an incomplete instrument for 
the healing of an imperfect world, deserves our loyalty. Its 
detractors have nothing better to offer. The United Nations 
has given us a forum in which to plead the cause of freedom. 
It offers the best means for the nations to negotiate against 
destruction, and for the peoples of the earth deliberately 
to choose peace. 

We urge all Presbyterians to seek out opportunities to 
widen their world friendships. Visitors to America should 
find in us recognition, acceptance, and understanding. We 
should take time to talk and laugh with people of other 
lands. It is not good that so few of us can speak other lan- 
guages. It would be an excellent substitute for fretting, and 
a token of our faith that history is not coming to a calamitous 
end, if each American Christian would begin now to learn 
the language of another people, would seek to understand 
their culture, and thus share with them their aspirations, 
and ours. 

Assured that God is interested in human affairs and is 
active in our midst, we participate cheerfully in the drama 
of history. We are confident that God has in store, not the 
destruction of his creation, but its completion and perfec- 
tion in Jesus Christ. We look forward, therefore, to his 
coming. And, as we look, we do not huddle in underground 
caverns carved out by our fears, but being free men we stand 
upright, because we are citizens of a Kingdom that has no 
end. This is God’s world, and we can trust him with it. 


Merry Christmas. Merry, indeed, for it is the birth of 
the Lord of life that we celebrate. 








MEDITATION 


THE 
GREAT 
MOMENT 


by Harold Blake Walker 


“Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people.” (Luke 2:10 
KJV) 


A MILE oR Two from the little town of Bethlehem 
there is a lonely, lovely spot, commonly known as “the 
shepherds’ field.” Here, according to tradition, the 
shepherds were watching their flock by night when 
the Christmas star appeared in the East and angels 
announced the birth of Christ. The site may not be 
authentic. It does not really matter. Surely it was at 
some such place that the shepherds were stirred by 
a moving spiritual event that marked a turning point 
in human history. 

The great moment came without warning, and it 
came to very ordinary men involved in the daily 
round, the common task. There was nothing exciting 
about “keeping watch over their flock by night.” The 
shepherds were engaged in the struggle to live, even 
as you and I. and life was not easy for them. There 
were the stifling, unbearable heat of the summer and 
the bitter chill of the winter. Times were always hard. 
There was no respite from the grim struggle just to 
keep alive. No one in his right mind would wish to 
trade places with the shepherds. 

These men were not philosophers, spinning fine webs 
of thought. In all probability they could neither read 
nor write. They never moved far from life’s practical 
everyday problems. Would the meager pasture dry 
up before the lambs matured? Would the price of 
mutton drop and leave them with nothing to show for 
their sweat and their toil? Could they ward off losses 


6 





from prowling wolves and jackals? And how would 
they manage to pay the staggering taxes Rome so 
ruthlessly imposed? 

No doubt the shepherds were discouraged and won- 
dered if there was any sense to their ceaseless plod- 
ding, to the endless vigil they had to keep? They had 
their share of sickness and suffering, too, and no one 
seemed to care whether they lived or died. There was 
too little pasture for too many flocks, and many re- 
joiced when a shepherd fell by the way. 

Possibly our experience of life’s hardness and bitter- 
ness is not so frustrating as the shepherds’; yet, like 
them, we sometimes wonder if we are getting any- 
where for all our toil. Day after day we do the same 
old things in the same old way. There is not much 
ahead except more of what we've already had. There 
is always the struggle to make ends meet. Pain is real 
enough. So are the host of ills that flesh is heir to. 

Life does not change very much even though we 
change the geography and the century. We are kin 
to the shepherds, and they to us. We go on and on, 
trying to make sense of life’s struggle, and to find some 
reason to hope. We wouldn't expect a great moment 
to come to the shepherds, or to us either, for that mat- 
ter. 

The miracle is that a great moment of revelation 
and insight did come to the shepherds. No doubt they 
were startled when “the morning stars sang together” 
und the heavens resounded with the news, “Behold, 
| bring you good tidings of great joy.” 

Normally one would think tidings of joy should 
have gone to the palace of Herod, where there would 
have been music, dancing, and feasting to celebrate 
the event. At the court there was no hardship, and 
nobody worried about the price of mutton. But, because 
of the superficiality and ease of palace life, perhaps 
nobody there would have listened to God's announce- 
ment. Maybe the mighty would even have disputed 
God's right to make any announcement at all. 

At any rate, God made his announcement to the 
shepherds. He invaded their plodding, prosaic, unim- 
portant lives to say: “I bring you good tidings of great 
joy.” Possibly he selected the shepherds because they 
had so little of anything, and those who had everything 
were not in the least concerned about the troubles of the 
common people. Maybe God wanted unimportant folk 
to know how important they really were to him. Per- 
haps, with a tender sense of humor, he wanted to glorify 
the commonplace and deflate the extravagant. 

In any case, God wanted to make it clear that he 
always comes to those who are struggling. Wherever 
men and women are meeting strain, fighting against 
odds, striving to make ends meet, and trying to rise 
above hurt, suffering, and hardship, God is nearest at 
hand. When the loads we are carrying are heaviest and 
the heartbreak most acute, God is not far from us. In 
such moments he would like to break through the crust 
of our human pride to gird us with strength for the 
road ahead. 
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The great revival of interest in 
the Bible in our time owes much 
to the genius and inspiration of 


William Foxwell Albright 


Portrait 
of an 
Archaeologist 


by David Noel Freedman 


Decemsper 15, 1961 


n May 24, 1961, the General Assembly 
of The United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., meeting in Buffalo, New 
York, voted unanimously to send seven- 
tieth-birthday greetings to William Fox- 
well Albright “out of gratitude for [his] 

distinguished career and contribution to our Church 
by teaching many of its best Old Testament scholars.” 

Some hours later, at the Hebrew Union College in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, this resolution, along with scores of 
congratulatory messages from all over the world, was 
presented to Dr. Albright during a dinner in his honor. 
Afterward, Nelson Glueck, president of the College, 
read a scroll in behalf of the colleagues, former stu- 
dents, friends, and admirers of Dr. Albright, who had 
gathered to pay tribute to the extraordinary man in 
their midst. 

The scroll expressed the sentiments of all in acknowl- 
edging his unparalleled achievements in a lifetime de- 
voted to the scholarly study of the Bible and the ancient 
Near Eastern civilization of which it was a part: (1) 
his vast contributions to the scientific literature in the 
areas of archaeology, language, culture, and religion, 
including a classic synthesis of all the relevant mate- 
rials—From the Stone Age to Christianity; (2) his for- 
mation of a distinctive school of thought represented 
by numerous students in the major centers of learning 
throughout the world; and (3) the attainment of an 
unmatched eminence and influence in his field. The 
man thus honored by United Presbyterians and Re- 
formed Jews, and at other times and places by differ- 
ent varieties of Protestants and Jews, as well as Roman 
Catholics, happens to be not Presbyterian, or Jewish, 
or Catholic, though he has lectured and taught in their 
institutions of learning. He is an evangelical Protestant 
like his Methodist missionary parents who served their 
Church in Chile. 

Professor Albright’s life contains many of the in- 
gredients of the conventional American success story, 
though his goal is scholarly achievement rather than 
financial or political gain. He is naturally endowed 
with high intelligence, creative imagination, and a sen- 
sitive spirit sharpened by the physical handicaps of a 
crippled left hand and acute nearsightedness. He grew 
up in the setting of traditional Methodist piety and 
poverty. From early childhood he read voraciously in 
his father’s library, mainly books of history and theol- 
ogy. He was particularly captivated by R. W. Rogers’ 
famous two-volume History of Babylonia and Assyria, 
which nourished his consuming interest in Near East- 
ern antiquities. Along with the fascination and wonder 
at the glowing reports of the early excavators in the 
Near East was the growing concern and alarm of the 
boy in Chile that there would be nothing left to dis- 
cover when he grew up. That concern was groundless, 
as later events showed. 

Young Albright’s insatiable pursuit of learning was 
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William Foxwell Albright 









PORTRAIT OF AN ARCHAEOLOGIST 


both the joy and at times the despair of his paren 
On one occasion a book in a plain brown wrapp 
arrived at the parsonage for the boy. He was ve 


secretive about it, though the other children observe 
hini from time to time deeply immersed in its content 


Finally Mrs. Albright, disturbed by their reports, i 
tervened and proceeded to lecture him about unse 
pulous men who prey on impressionable minds by se 
ing improper books through the mails. She concludg 
with a request to see the offending volume, which w 
reluctantly produced. It turned out to be a Hebre 
grammar. 

William Albright returned to the United States 
attend Upper Iowa University. After graduation } 
served a term as principal of a village high school 
South Dakota. After one year, his career as scho 
teacher and administrator ended abruptly in an ope 
breach with the school board. At this juncture, a kind 
Providence intervened, with the result that he w 
diverted into another and far more productive course 
action. He was awarded a fellowship to study at the 0; 
ental Seminary of Johns Hopkins University under t 
direction of Professor Paul Haupt, an outstanding | 
syriologist. Before entering the University in the fall 
1913, Albright spent a final defiant summer traveli 
about the country, “riding the rods” in typical hol 
fashion. After that episode, from which he emerg# 
toughened in body and unimpaired in spirit, 
plunged into the program of Semitic studies wi 
aptitude and vigor. After receiving his doctorate 
1916, he stayed on as Haupt’s research assistant, t 
best of a brilliant line of students at the Oriental Sem 
nary. Although he later repudiated Dr. Haupt’s mo 
radical treatments of certain Old Testament texts, D 
Albright learned much from his teacher, who pi 
neered in the establishment of scientific gradu 
study in this country, especially in the applicatid 
of rigorous linguistic standards and procedures to # 
analysis and interpretation of ancient documents. 

In 1919 Albright was awarded a fellowship to s 
at the American School of Oriental Research in Je 
salem. That year of study turned into a decade, a 
the “fellow” became director of the School, with s 
nificant consequences for the future of Biblical studie 
During this time he also became editor of the Bull 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research, and b 
continued in that capacity to the present day. Thr 
this medium, which has never had a circulation 
great as a thousand, Professor Albright has made a 
able to a limited audience of qualified scholars t 
results of the innumerable surveys, surface exple 
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tions, and archaeological excavations undertaken in 
Palestine, along with detailed studies of new discov- 
cries and their bearing upon the reconstruction of 
ancient civilization and the understanding of the Bible. 

The years in Palestine were exceedingly fruitful for 
the maturing scholar. Extensive excavations had al- 
ready been undertaken before World War I, begin- 
ning with the epoch-making explorations of Sir Flinders 
Petrie at Tell el-Hesy, where the techniques of pot- 
tery chronology and stratigraphic sections were first 
applied in Palestine. Important ancient sites such as 
Jericho, Shechem, and Samaria had yielded impres- 
sive artifacts, but no consistent chronological pattern 
which could be related meaningfully to the Biblical 
narratives had emerged. Howling blunders were made 
in the identification of cities and levels of occupation, 
while much valuable material was haphazardly ignored 
or discarded. The general picture was one of confusion 
if not chaos, and many sober scholars doubted that the 
results of Palestinian archaeology could be used with 
any confidence in studying the Bible. 


rR. ALBRIGHT achieved order amidst the 
chaos. On the basis of the work of 
predecessors and contemporaries, the 
re-examination of excavated sites, 
surface exploration and pottery sam- 
pling at hundreds of other places, as 
well as a series of brilliantly planned and executed 
new excavations at key locations, he was able to 
establish the fundamental cultural patterns and se- 
quences governing Palestinian history from prehistoric 
times down to classical periods, and then to synchro- 
nize the different levels of occupation of the many 
Palestinian sites in relationship to each other, in ac- 
cordance with the Biblical record and other fixed points 
in history. His multivolume publication about the 
excavations at Tell Beit Mirsim (probably the Biblical 
location Kiriath Sepher) is a landmark in this field of 
study, and has served through the years as the manual 
of practice for subsequent excavations, the standard 
by which archaeologists measure their results. 

After the death of Paul Haupt, Dr. Albright was 
invited to succeed his teacher in the chair of Semitic 
studies at Johns Hopkins. There he taught for almost 
thirty years, until his recent retirement, carrying on 
an intensive program of teaching and research: train- 
ing students in steadily increasing numbers, and turn- 
ing out scholarly articles, monographs, and books in 
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incredible profusion. For a number of years Professor 
Albright divided his time between Baltimore and 
Jerusalem, like Haupt a “professor on two continents.” 
Gradually his field activities in Palestine tapered off 
and, with the outbreak of World War II, ceased en- 
tirely. But the work of sifting and synthesizing, classi- 
fying, and interpreting the data gathered over many 
years was prosecuted vigorously. Finally, in 1940, when 
his ideas had crystallized in numerous lectures and 
articles, and had been tested in voluminous corre- 
spondence with scholars around the world, and upon 
the most difficult audience of all, his own students, Dr. 
Albright published his major work, entitled From the 
Stone Age to Christianity: Monotheism and the His- 
torical Process. It placed the Bible firmly in the setting 
of the ancient Near East, as reconstructed through the 
archaeological remains, literary and material, recov- 
ered in the past hundred years; and it signaled the 
beginning of a new era in Biblical studies, as impor- 
tant for our day as the appearance of Julius Wellhaus- 
en's History of Israel was two generations earlier, and 
more likely to last. In the twenty years since publica- 
tion, From the Stone Age to Christianity has appeared 
in numerous translations and revisions, including a 
widely popular Anchor paperback edition. 

Other volumes followed: Archaeology and the Reli- 
gion of Israel and The Archaeology of Palestine, while 
the stream of articles and monographs, now number- 
ing about 1,500, never ceased. These writings com- 
manded the recognition and respect of scholars every- 
where. Honors, too, were heaped upon Dr. Albright 
as the great universities of the world acknowledged 
his stature as scholar and teacher. And students came, 
from near and far, and out of every sort of background 
and tradition, to study under the world’s foremost 
authority on archaeology and the Bible. They were 
attracted by the man and his: work, his compelling 
personality and irresistible enthusiasm which kindled 
their own. So they flocked to the Oriental Seminary, 
a misleadingly impressive title for the dusty corner 
of the basement of Gilman Hall, and the dingy rooms 
(an office, one seminar room, and the overcrowded 
wing of a library) in which the great tradition of 
scholarship was carried on. 

I was one of a long line, coming in the middle period 
of Dr. Albright’s career at Johns Hopkins. Before me 
were such men as G. Ernest Wright, formerly of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary and now at Harvard 
Divinity School, and John Bright of Union Theological 
Seminary in Richmond, both Presbyterians and rank- 
ing authorities in Old Testament studies; and Abraham 
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Sachs, a topflight Assyriologist, now at Brown Uni- 
versity, In my generation were Frank M. Cross, Jr, 
of a distinguished family of Presbyterian ministers, 
now chairman of the department of Near Eastern stud- 
ies at Harvard University (by way of Wellesley and 
\MieCormick Seminary); William L. Moran, S.J. and 
Mitchell Dahood, S.J... new professors of Scripture at 
the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome, and George 
E. Mendenhall of the University of Michigan, who 
through their teaching and published works have al- 
ready won a place of distinction among Near Eastern 
scholars. Since that day there have been many men 
of unusual promise and ability who are advancing 
rapidly in their chosen fields 

lL remember vividly my first encounter with Dr. 
Albright. It was in the fall of 1945 when I came to 
Baltimore to enroll as a graduate student in the Orien- 
tal Seminary. I found him in his ancient dustbin of an 
affice—a relic of a great university's one-time devotion 
to classical disciplines; its single window opened onto 
a light well in which the waning autumn sun was dimly 
reflected. Albright, then in his middle fifties, was tall, 
thin, scholarly—almast ascetic-looking. The air of pro- 
tessorial dignity was accentuated by an almost totally 
baki head and a pair of obviously powerful rimless 
eveglasses 

I had known of Dr. Albright’s reputation as an 
embattled opponent of the entrenched Biblical scholar- 
ship of Europe and America, and was surprised by his 
gentleness of manner and quietness of speech. (Only 
once or twice in the sixteen vears since have I seen 
his proverbial temper in stormy display, and then under 
extremely trving conditions.) He was the calm center 
im a scene of academic disorder. Rickety bookshelves 
: space in the room were solidly 
packed to the ceiling with his priceless working library. 
\ large table was piled high with books and pamphlets 


\ 


=> > » 
Biome ali the wall 


recently received and vet to be acknowledged in the 
paces of the Bulletin. while those of older vintage 
were stuffed into paper cartons haphazardly stacked 
among the Gling cabinets. A partly opened closet door 
rewealed 2 jumble of used package-wrappings, old 
manila envelopes, and bits of string: all these Dr. 
Albeight treasured for reuse in making up the count- 
less parcels of reprints which went out of his office 
te colleagues and adversaries in every part of the globe. 

The comversation proceeded im friendly fashion. 
while he probed skillfully behind the formal papers 
of my application to the underlying kmowledge and 
pomet of wiew. As Dr. Albright drew me out, I talked 


i 


learnedly about my interests and studies, offering 
opinions about various scholars and their works, and 
feeling quite pleased with my performance. Doctoral 
study was going to be a pleasure, if not a lark, hardly 
the insufferable ordeal depicted by those who had 
gone before (I was mistaken). Then, just as [I was 
about to leave, he deftly slid a Hebrew Bible out of 
a decrepit revolving bookcase standing beside his desk 
(which formed with the straight-backed chair on which 
he sat the central bastion of his fortress) and opened 
it to a page in Genesis, then handed it to me to read 
and translate. Such procedure was both unexpected 
and unkind. Translating Biblical Hebrew at sight is 
nobody's strong point, and for one like myself who 
had been out of seminary for more than a vear, a prac 
tical impossibility. But there was no escape. I read 
haltingly and rendered hopefully. Luckily I recognized 
the second word as the name “Abram” and further 
detected a reference to his age. But what was the num- 
ber? Vaguely recalling the context, I ventured: “And 
Abraham was a hundred years old.” There was a flicker 
of a smile, but the voice was steady, dispassionate: “Not 
exactly. The number is ninety-nine.” (Genesis 17:1 
The words are as dissimilar in Hebrew as they are in 
English.) That was the end of the interview. 


rru_ the passing of time, much of the 

terror and something of the awe with 

which we regarded Dr. Albright wore 

off, but there has always remained the 

overwhelming impression of indefeasi- 

ble scholarship, irrefutable arguments, 
durable solutions, uncanny insights, unique syn- 
theses. To observe him in action, bringing to bear 
upon a problem his great intellectual powers, joined 
with unequaled control of the relevant disciplines 
and data, to produce the inevitable and convincing 
answer, was an unforgettable experience. A few 
years after the previous episode, Frank Cross and | 
then fellow students and collaborators on joint doc 
toral dissertations under Dr. Albright’s supervision 
were witnesses to such a performance.-We were sum 
moned into his office, and after being sworn to absolute 
secrecy, were shown the photograph of an ancient 
Hebrew manuscript: a column containing parts 
Chapters 61-62 of the Book of Isaiah. Without know- 
ing it, we were looking at a sample of the famous Dead 
Sea Isaiah scroll, the largest and most complete of al 
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the documents discovered by the Bedouin. 

On the basis of the very limited evidence before 
him, and without information concerning the discov- 
ery, Dr. Albright was nevertheless able to fix the date 
of the document to approximately 100 s.c., thus mak- 
ing it a thousand years older than any previously 
known manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible. In the con- 
troversy that followed, a number of prominent scholars 
argued logically and persuasively against such a find- 
ing, chiefly on the ground that such a thing was un- 
heard of and therefore impossible. A dozen years later, 
with hundreds of documents and thousands of frag- 
ments, some actually dated and all datable, with large 
amounts of archaeological evidence, especially coins, 
pottery, and other artifacts, with the evidence of 
carbon-14 tests of the linen in which some of the scrolls 
were wrapped, Dr. Albright’s original dating of the 
Isaiah scroll has been fully vindicated. 

In large measure his students have exhibited the 
same universality of method and approach: rigorous 
application of scientific method and devotion to the 
pursuit of truth which transcend the barriers of 
tradition and prejudgment, with impressive results. 
Former pupils, who have achieved eminence as teach- 
ers and scholars in their own countries and commun- 
ions, have nevertheless maintained the bonds of unity 
established under the tutelage of Dr. Albright. Three 
great centers of learning symbolize his profound in- 
fluence and rare achievement in the world of scholar- 
ship through his students: (1) Jerusalem: on both 
sides of the Arab-Israeli border, at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity and the American School of Oriental Research, 
former colleagues and students carry on the tradition 
of archaeological research inaugurated by Dr. Albright, 
accumulating and sifting an ever-increasing mass of 
data bearing on the material and cultural history of 
the Holy Land, and illuminating the Biblical narratives; 
(2) Rome: at the Pontifical Biblical Institute, Jesuit 
headquarters for Biblical research, students of Dr. 
Albright hold key professorial positions, and are lead- 
ers in the revival of Biblical learning in the Roman 
Catholic Church; (3) Cambridge, Massachusetts: stu- 
dents of Dr. Albright are in the forefront of a similar 
renascence of Protestant Biblical and theological stud- 
ies. And there are many other representatives of the 
three faiths, teaching in different institutions both here 
and abroad. 


After the congratulatory messages and presentations 
on the night of his honorary dinner, Dr. Albright de- 
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livered the address of the evening, on Samuel the 
prophet. For that hour, the lecture hall became again 
the old seminar room, and the distinguished assemblage 
of professors and scholars were again students in the 
Oriental Seminary, sitting under their beloved pro- 
fessor. The lecture itself was a characteristic display 
of Dr. Albright’s scholarship: a brilliant and original 
study of the prophet, combining the Scriptural tradi- 
tions with other materials derived from non-Biblical 
sources in a new synthesis, setting forth the man Sam- 
uel, his personality, and career with vivid three-dimen- 
sional clarity, in a historically authenticated setting. 
The audience was attentive and responsive. All who 
composed it were especially pleased to see that at 
seventy Dr. Albright’s physical vigor and scholarly 
acumen are undiminished. Nor is there any letup in 
his provocative creativitvy—in spite of continuing diffi- 
culties with impaired eyesight, and an occasional bout 
with illness. 

As always in his papers, there were controversial 
assertions, and debatable hypotheses, which provided 
ample subject matter for discussion at the reception 
following the speech. It is a characteristic of his stu- 
dents that while they all bear the stamp of his personal- 
ity and teaching, they exercise independence of judg- 
ment; and consequently the sounds of vigorous dis- 
agreement could be heard in the lounge. But Dr. 
Albright had slipped away with a smaller group to 
debate another matter: a letter in Hebrew, written 
on a potsherd, which was discovered recently along 
the Palestinian coast near ancient Jamnia. The dis- 
cussion centered around the date of the inscription 
(about 600 B.c.), the reading of letters and words, and 
the interpretation of the whole (it appears to be an 
appeal from a laborer to an official, protesting his own 
innocence of any wrongdoing, and at the same time 
seeking redress for injuries suffered at the hands of 
another ). The informal conference continued for sev- 
eral hours without resolution of the principal difficul- 
ties; but progress was made, and some day soon this 
accidental souvenir of the distant past will supply an 
item of information about life in Biblical times. 

The United Presbyterian Church has been greatly 
benefited by Dr. Albright’s labors, and particularly 
through his students who teach in our seminaries and 
colleges, and through their students, the ministers of 
our churches. The great revival of interest in the Bible 
and excitement about it in our time owe much to the 
genius and inspiration of one man: William Foxwell 
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Merry Kurisumasu 


Kurisumasu, that is to say Christmas, is getting its 
usual enthusiastic play in Japan. Although most Japa- 
nese are not Christians, the aspects of the season 
which are most deplored by American Christians seem 
to have caught on fine in Tokyo. Many Japanese get 
year-end bonuses, sometimes as much as a year's sal- 
ary, and all this money burns a hole in Japanese kimono- 
pockets, or would if Western dress were not increas- 
ingly the rule there. Department stores are jammed 
with people buying each other presents. Ranks of 
choirboys, topped with an enormous Santa Claus, make 
a suitable store decoration for the holiday season. 
Kurisumasu, at least in its commercial aspects, seems 
to be as exportable as any soft drink. 

°° ~ ° 

On the commuter train the other morning, one of 
our colleagues met a local matron armed with a big 
dress-box. “Christmas present for somebody?” he in- 
quired. “For me,” she answered happily. “Joe gave it 
to me early, and I'm going in now to exchange it.” 











The reductio ad absurdum of Christmas gift buying 
was achieved this year by one department store we 
galloped through. There was a counter containing a 
variety of wrapped packages, of assorted sizes and 
shapes. Each was marked with a letter, from “A” to 
“E.” On the counter, a sign explained that the “A” 
ones were “suitable for a child from three to six,” 
“B” would be just fine for a boy from six to ten, and 
so on, all the way to your old aunt. 

Quite a crowd of shoppers were hanging over the 
counter in a state of supreme indecision between the 
square package and the oblong one, unable to make 
up their minds which unknown gift to buy their dear 
ones. 


Ebb Tide 


The more the town changes, the more it is the same, 
so an elderly correspondent of ours reports from St. 
Petersburg. Since her last visit there, she says, the 
green benches, trademark of the town, have been 
painted a variety of pastel colors. “This makes it hard 
on some of my more indecisive friends,” she writes 
us, “as they have to make up their minds every day. 
But the shuffleboard is still here, and the outdoor 
bridge parties, and the kindly consideration on the 
part of motorists which is all that saves a lot of the 
older people from being bumped when they cross the 
street. And I have found a beauty parlor which seems 
to be angling for my trade. It is called the “Ebb-Tide 
Beauty Salon.’ This seemed a little subtler to me than 
the ‘Sunset,’ so I went in. ‘Just an ordinary wash and 
wave: no rats, no switches, no wigs, and no transfor- 
mations, I told the girl. ‘And easy on the bluing.’” 


Going, Going — Almost Gone 


We knew the passenger pigeon was extinct. And 
we wait anxiously, with half the nation, every year 
for the latest count on the almost-extinct whooping 
cranes. But it is only lately that we learned via the 
World Wildlife Fund that there are almost a dozen 
birds and mammals getting so rare that something 
ought to be done about it. 

The dear old Bactrian camel, the two-hump kind, 
is in danger. So is the Oryx, which has two horns stick- 
ing straight up, and so is the markhor, which seems to 
be a goat with horns like corkscrews, if you can trust 
the drawing the Fund puts out. From the pigmy hip- 
popotamus of Africa through the Ceylonese elephant, 
to the California condor and the Galapagos tortoise 
—beasts and birds of every size and shape are about 
to disappear from creation. Contrary to the views of 
an earlier day, the thousands of varietiés of birds of 
the air and fishes of the sea don’t necessarily persist 
through all time. If living conditions are unsatisfactory, 
if plagues, or hunters, or “improvement” projects infest 
the habitats of a bird or beast, it may just plain dis- 
appear. 
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If it were up to us, iguanas and condors and maybe 
even albatrosses could go, and no tears shed. But who 
are we to play God and judge what constitutes a nice 
form of creation and what a nasty one? So, save them 
all, say we. For a million and a half dollars, the World 
Wildlife Fund thinks they can do it, too—far less than 
the price of even one medium-sized missile. We would 
like to chip in our dollar today, while these creatures 
are going, and before they are gone. 


>: 


At the County Jail 


Now and then, we recall for an instant that there 
are a lot of people down at the county jail, and that 
there is some injunction in Scripture about visiting 
them. But we have a feeling that we’d just be in the 
way if we went down and knocked on the door and 
asked for the warden. So we try to dismiss the whole 
thing from our minds. 

Not so Donald Goff, a lean, crew-cut, relaxed young 
man whom we happened to run into the other day. 
In his working hours, Episcopalian Goff struggles to 
get a better deal for prisoners as associate executive 
of the Correctional Association of New York. But his 
off-hours are the ones we found most interesting: dur- 
ing his spare time, Don Goff has been instrumental in 
putting New Jersey's Morrow Association on Correc- 
tion on its feet. This is a citizens’ group which tries 
to improve the prisons of the state, the attitudes of 
people toward them, and the lot of the men and women 
who happen to be locked up. 

“We have groups of citizens directly involved with 
inmates, primarily on the county jail level,” Goff told 
us. “They provide mundane things for the prisoners 
upon their release—clothes, jobs, and the like. And 
they acquaint people with their own county jails. The 
county jail tends to be the weakest link in the cor- 
rectional pattern—and there is a lot the well-meaning 
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person can do there, if he knows how to go about it.” 

In one county, collecting clothing for men about to 
be released became a prime project of the Morrow 
Association group. One sheriff told of an old man, a 
periodic inmate of the jail in his county. Sick, defeated, 
this man was going back to his home state “to die,” he 
said. “But he went in a new suit of clothes we could 
give him,” said the sheriff. “So he wasn’t going home 
as a failure.” 

Some county units have put pressure on their gov- 
ernments to provide chaplains for the county jail (see 
P.L.’s account of one such chaplain, October 15, 1961, 
p. 36). Others have worked with local factory owners 
and employment services to secure jobs for releasees, 
“even though a lot of men coming out are older people,” 
Goff told us, “and may have a history of alcoholism and 
a lack of skills which make them poor employment 
prospects. 

“And then sometimes,” this enthusiast for working 
with prisoners went on, “the thing works in reverse. 
In one county, as Christmas was coming along, the 
Morrow group went to the inmates of the county jail 
and told them it was the season for giving, and they 
all ought to give. What could prisoners give, the in- 
mates wanted to know? The thing they had a lot of— 
time. So the prisoners volunteered to get half a million 
pieces of mail for the local tuberculosis seal campaign 
ready to go. They got so interested in the whole ques- 
tion of tuberculosis that they had somebody come to 
lecture to them about the disease. 

“We keep the number of professional correctional 
people in the Morrow Association down to 25 per cent,” 
Goff concluded. “Otherwise, there’d be a danger that 
they'd take it over, and the purpose—the involving of 
ordinary people in what’s happening to our prisoners 
—would be lost. Of course, having a lot of nonprofes- 
sionals involved in prison work may be a liability—but 
it’s our chief asset, too.” 


Beauty Herself? 


We were happy to read of the success a chimpanzee 
named Beauty had with her finger paintings recently. 
It seems that forty out of one hundred of her pictures 
were sold for prices as high as ninety dollars. ( Proceeds 
of the sale will go to the zoo where Beauty lives.) We 
see no harm in Beauty’s entertaining herself with 
paints. Nor do we see any harm in the zoo’s publicity 
man getting the name of his client in the papers. But 
we can’t help thinking badly of the gallery’s owner 
who hung Beauty’s paintings on his walls and of the 
people who bought them. Why hang them? For a 
joke? And why buy one? For a joke? And who would 
the jokes be on? Beauty herself? The pun, no doubt, 
was unintentional. But, in our opinion, it is beauty itself 
which is the butt of the joke—the beauty of abstract 
paintings which, though the gallery owner and buy- 
ers don’t like them, try as seriously as Rembrandt's 
pictures or van Gogh’s to mirror the beauty of the 
human soul. 
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Ours is a time of so many great social upheavals, so 
many people wandering and homeless, so many people 
displaced, so many flights, exoduses, barriers, walls. 
concentration camps, isolations, desert lands created 
by atomic tests to illustrate the feasibility of mass mur- 
der, wars, and rumors of wars. It is a time which threat- 
ens universal extinction, extinction alike to man and 
woman and babe and bird and butterfly and simple 
cows dreaming in meadows, and all the dreaming 
images of creation. 

Other times were tragic to the people living in them; 
there were always these flights, exoduses, persecutions 
—the flight out of Egypt as depicted by Chagall— 
the flight into Egypt as depicted by Gislebertus, Rou- 
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Marguerite Young, poet and novelist, contemplates in a prose 


poem some of the “inexhaustible and infinite”’ meanings of... 


LIGHT 


as pictured by twelfth-century sculptor Gislebertus, fifteenth- 


century painter Giovanni Bellini, and the contemporary artists: 


Georges Rouault, Mare Chagall, Ben Shahn 


ault and Bellini, when father and mother must flee with 
child, for Herod was about to search for the child, to 
destroy him—the fruitful land made a desert as in the 
Biblical story, all its cities laid to ruins, every city tak- 
ing to flight, all cities forsaken, and no man dwelling in 
them. Is not Ben Shahn’s painting an extension of this 
theme of flight? All these pictures seem a living sign to 
us. 

Shahn’s marvelously evocative painting of the Jewish 
father fleeing before the Nazis with the baby in his 
arms, a shrouded baby, a baby enveloped by pale light 
like the cocoon which will be the butterfly of future 
life—the mother carrying a portrait of the father or pa- 
triarch or holy image—seems a fusion of the Wandering 
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Jew with the Christ Child, the theme that even in death 
there shall be life, that we cannot really be destroyed. 

Art asserts this creative spirit, even in its wildest, 
darkest moments; art by its very nature is an act of 
faith, of affirmation. How beautiful, how much a part 
of us seem the works of Gislebertus, the stone images 
thronging like dreams even though for centuries they 
were covered by oblivion and neglect. His figures, 
though intended to illustrate Biblical stories, do not 
have the rigidity of allegory or illustration, but seem to 
come out of the chaos and seem to return to the chaos 
before our very eyes (yet though not moving, though 
only seeming to move), rising out of a sea of dreams, 
the unconscious which is the sea of the soul. Who could 
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“Crossing the Red Sea” by Marc Chagall 


Collection Museum of Modern Art, New York 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Bernard J. Reis 


... for you came out of the land of Egypt 


in hurried flight—that all the days of your 


life you may remember the day when you 


“La Fuite en Egypte” by Gislebertus (detail) 
came out of the land of Egypt. Cathedral of Saint Lazare, Autun, France 
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be more modern than twelfth-century Gislebertus? 

Gislebertus carves great stone figures with their great 
wings folding around them like pearl-mantled loons, 
the wind blowing with musical motion through stone 
shrouds, cherubs of everlasting creation twinkling 
among the folds of stone, hands describing circles and 
semicircles like the forms of creation, hands carrying 
great keys, hands carrying doors, hands carrying ships, 
for they are building the creation as they live in it. 

The artist is like every other dreamer except that he 
is perhaps more conscious of his dreams than most 
people, since he must weave by almighty will an order 
through this chaos. He must synthesize many visions in 
such a way that they may be recognized by others and 
outlast his time. Thus we see the works of the sculptor 
Gislebertus in all the wonder of the first creation when 
they first emerged from stone. 

Who could be older than contemporary Chagall? We 
see in Chagall as in Gislebertus the terribly human 
faces with mooncalf eyes and great wings and hands 
long and flat, hands laid up on musical instruments, 
hands laid upon the cheeks like the mute’s sign for the 
mother, hands laid upon hands, hands flying like the 
wings of birds. We see these people who are half 
of this world and half of the next. 

Bellini’s paintings are of a pristine beauty now as 
in the day of their creation—or, if anything, as we see 
in the work reproduced here, made more beautiful 
by the patina of time and long association. 

As Coleridge and Yeats and many others have 
pointed out, there can be no beauty without an ele- 
ment of strangeness in it. Surely we see this strange- 
ness in the works of all the artists here—Gislebertus, 
Bellini, Rouault, Chagall, Shahn. Some might call it 
magic, but it is that art which, as Thomas Mann once 
said, cannot be achieved without great suffering. Such 
strangeness is not easily achieved. 

The artist illuminates the Stygian darkness of real- 
ity, interprets, defines, tries even to define the unde- 
finable, casts a searchlight over man’s soul. Art is 
nothing if it does not illuminate. Art is the deepest 
sense of the subjective, and yet it is impersonal, evolv- 
ing through many symbols, many dreams, many myths 
of creation transcending the personal, eliciting the 
wonder of our deepest recognition, seeming to express 
forgotten dreams, dreams long covered over by the 
dead weight of convention, dreams long buried in 
every man, yet awakening to sudden life. 

As in the story of the eternal child, of birth and 
rebirth, the unquenchable spirit of many is symbol- 
ized by the eternally recurrent child, the child who 
never dies—the child in all of us. The child hero is 
focused in the birth of Christ as a symbol of man and 
man’s belief in a future life and resurrection and 
eternity—indeed, the meanings of this Christ Child 

(Continued on page 23) 
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“La Fuite en Egypte” by Georges Rouault 
Musée National d’Art Moderne, Paris, France 


. . » behold, an angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph in 
a dream and said, ‘Rise, take the child and his mother, 
and flee to Egypt, and remain there till I tell you; for 
Herod is about to search for the child, to destroy him.” 


“The Flight into Egypt” by Giovanni Bellini 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


Mellon Collection 
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are inexhaustible and infinite. 

Even the oldest man dies as a little child. We are 
all little children in the hand of God. God holds in his 
hand the ship, the mariner, the clouds of storm. We 
will all be as little children in the kingdom of heaven. 
In our Father’s house, according to Christ, are many 
mansions. Man dies, but he dies to be born again— 
as in our dreams the dead live, or the old face may 
be seen as young again, for time is annihilated by the 
dream. 

The infant Christ is that same infant who grew up 
and was crucified that man might live. The myth of 
life is thus combined with that of death—as death may 
be combined with life—as when Christ said that he 
died but to return again. He would come like a beau- 
tiful surprise, something escaping dead time, cause 
and effect, the so-called laws of nature, and the sterile 
logic of the murderer. His end would be a beginning. 

The work of art is never finished, as the work of 
God is never finished. We see the colorless stones 
which seem to glow as with Rouault’s Byzantine jewels, 
figures of stone upon stone drifting like cloud over 
cloud, the child clutched to the breast of the woman in 
flight, Shahn’s picture of the maternal father in flight 
with his child, figures as peaceful as those of Bellini 
dreaming his immortal transfigurations, figures sing- 
ing like fountains of song, roosters crowing as the 
sign of resurrection as in Chagall’s paintings, strange 
beings of the unconscious, beings less fearful than 
those promised by the men who would destroy this 
earth. 

The artist is forever in flight—from symbol to sym- 
bol, dream to dream, conscious to unconscious, un- 
conscious to conscious. Perhaps this flight comes from 
the very nature of art itself, the fact that there is noth- 
ing static, nothing dead—that movement is the essence 
of art as of life. 

Art cannot die as long as man endures—art which 
is the eternal child—art which is the man and the 
woman and the dream of creation. The language of 
symbol and sign, according to most religions, is the 
language of God. “In the beginning was the Word.” 


“Father and Child” by Ben Shahn 
Collection Museum of Modern Art, New York 
Gift of James Thrall Soby 


| looked, and lo, the fruitful land was a 
desert. and all its cities were laid in ruins 

..every city takes to flight... all the 
cities are forsaken, and no man dwells in 
them, 
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This Christmas 
give through your chureh to 


THE WHITE GIFT 


for world relief or General Mission Advance Projects 


$750.000 needed for Priority Projects in: 


National Missions—to expand the ministry to non-churchgoers through radio and television; to strengthen 
inner-city congregations: to build new churches in rapidly expanding communities. 


Ecumenical Mission and Relations—to evangelize new tribal areas in Africa; to train church and commu- 
nity leaders in Indonesia and Latin America; to aid projects in nations whose populations are expanding quickly. 


Christian Education—to make available increased loans and scholarships for undergraduates in church-related 
colleges: to provide more fellowships for graduate students preparing for church vocations; to enlarge opportunities 
for training pastors and others in specialized ministries. 


Pensions—to provide additional assistance for persons receiving inadequate pensions. 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
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New Role for 
A Historic Church 


More than two centuries ago, Presby- 
terian immigrauts from Scotland and 
northern Ireland settled in the rolling 
farmland east of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
and erected their first church. It later 
became known as the Middle Octorara 
Covenanter United Presbyterian Church. 

For ninety-five years members wor- 
shiped in a stone structure; in 1849 it 
was replaced by the present church, 
which stands beside a winding road near 
Quarryville. Early in this century the 
congregation stopped worshiping in the 


historic building. 

It was largely neglected until 1958, 
when the General Assembly uniting the 
former United Presbyterian Church of 
North America and the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. designated the church a 


national monument and authorized a 
financial campaign to restore it. 

Last month, at a worship service at- 
tended by churchmen from throughout 
the Eastern states, Middle Octorara 
Covenanter United Presbyterian Church 
was dedicated to a new era of service to 
the denomination. Speakers included As- 
sociate Stated Clerk Samuel W. Shane 
and Dr. W. J. Harper McKnight, interim 








Historic Middle Octorara Covenanter United Presbyterian Church, near Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, was rededicated last month. The congregation was organized in 1754. 
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chief administrator of the General Coun- 
cil. 

Dr. George H. Shea, pastor of Middle 
Octorara Presbyterian Church, which is 
across the road from the historic church, 
expects that the restored building will 
be used as a retreat center for congre- 
gations and church groups. Dr, Shea, 
who is also secretary-treasurer of the 
board of trustees for the restoration, en- 
visions the eventual construction of dor- 
mitory and dining facilities. 


World Council 
Concludes Third Assembly 


Churchmen from denominations in 
nearly every country last week concluded 
one of the momentous church gatherings 
of this decade: the Third Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches. 

The Assembly brought together repre- 
sentatives of 175 Protestant, Anglican, 
and Orthodox member-Churches in New 
Delhi, capital of India. There were ap- 
proximately 1,000 church men and 
women present—625 of them official del- 
egates and the remainder observers, ad- 
visers, fraternal delegates, and special 
guests. 

“Jesus Christ, the Light of the World” 
was the theme of this first World Council 
Assembly to be held in Asia. Other sig- 
nificant features of the meeting were: 

(1) Five Roman Catholic observers 
were authorized by the new Vatican sec- 
retariat for Christian Unity to attend the 
sessions. 

(2) Two ecumenical streams of Chris- 
tianity, the International Missionary 
Council and the World Council of 
Churches, merged into a single organiza- 
tion. 

Within the broad outline of the main 
theme, church leaders gave attention to 
three aspects of “the Light of the 
World”: witness, service, and unity. Dr. 
Joseph A, Sittler, distinguished Lutheran 
theologian and professor at the Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago, was the major speaker on unity. 
Dr. P. D. Devanandan, director of the 
Christian Institute for the Study of Re- 
ligion and Society, in Bangalore, India, 
spoke on witness. Professor Masao Take- 
naka of Doshisha University, Kyoto, 
Japan, addressed the Assembly on serv- 
ice. 

[Reports on these addresses, as well 
as actions of the Third Assembly, will 
be published in the following issue. ] 
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SAVE BY AIRMAIL 
WE PAY POSTAGE BOTH WAYS 


Special 1-day airmail service for East- 
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“The Story of 
DR. J. CALVITT CLARKE 
and his 36,000 Children 
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by EDMUND W. JANSS 
Foreword by DR. DANIEL A. POLING 


The moving story of a dedicated 
American and thousands like him who 
have “adopted™ starving homeless 
children all over the world. . . . It is also 
the story of the Christian Children’s 
Fund, founded by Dr. Clarke, told 
factually and illustrated in human terms 
by the case histories of many children 
and letters from many “adoptive” 
parents. 33 photoeraphs. 
Ar all bookstores, $3.75 
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NEWS 


Advertising Campaign 
Directed at Unchurched 


This year’s thirteenth annual Religion 
in American Life campaign will be aimed 
particularly at the estimated 60,000,000 
Americans without religious affiliation, it 
was announced last month. 

The drive seeks to increase worship 
attendance at all churches and syna- 
gogues and to strengthen the moral and 
ethical character of America. Theme for 
the 1961 effort is “Worship Together 
This Week . . . You Need Not Walk 
Alone.” This message will be promoted 
by appeals in thousands of billboards, 
posters, and car cards in buses, subways, 
and commuter trains. 

There will also be thousands of filmed 
and spoken messages on television and 
radio and numerous advertisements in 
newspapers and magazines. This space 
and time, worth millions of dollars an- 
nually, is contributed by American busi- 
ness and advertising concerns through 
the Advertising Council of New York. 

The campaign is sponsored by seventy- 
five lay men and women of all beliefs and 
is supported by twenty-eight national re- 
ligious bodies. National chairman is 
Roger Hull, president of Mutual of New 
York. 


UPW: Volunteers 
For Africa Needed 


Through its “Africa Target,” United 
Presbyterian Women is now recruiting 
thirty-six men and women to conduct 
teacher-training institutes in Liberia 
from June 24 to August 28, 1962. The 
Department of Public Instruction in Li- 
beria is cooperating in this venture to 
upgrade the quality of education in the 
African nation, and will encourage every 
| Liberian teacher to attend one of the 
| institutes. 
| Nine music, nine high-school, and 
| eighteen elementary teachers from the 

| United States are needed for the pro- 
| gram. Each volunteer must be between 
| the ages of twenty-five and forty-five and 
1 in active service in the field of education, 
ie at least five years’ experience. 
| Teachers with supervisory experience 
| will be able to make special contribu- 
| tions. It is important that both Negro 
ya white teachers be members of the 
| 
| 





agit 


Each participant is asked to provide 
| $900 to defray transportation costs. Hos- 
| pitality during the period will be pro- 





January 5 Deadline for 
General Mission Funds 


Treasurers of United Presbyterian 
congregations were urged last month 
to forward payments promptly to 
the Central Receiving Agency so 
that the present 5 per cent increase 
in contributions to the General Mis- 
sion Program may be maintained. 

Roger H. Johnson, secretary of | 
finance, pointed out that a large | 
percentage of General Mission funds 
is received between December | and 
| mid-January, when a year’s financial | 








records are closed by the Central 
Receiving Agency. Deadline for 
posting remittances to the Agency, 
said Mr. Johnson, is January 5, 1962. 


vided by the Liberian government. 

Screening will be done by the Na- 
tional Education Association; orientation 
sessions, to be held at Lincoln University, 
Oxford, Pennsylvania, will begin on June 
18. 

[Applications should be made to: Dr. 
James H. Robinson, Teachers’ Project in 
Liberia, Operation Crossroads-Africa, 
Room 408, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11, New York.] 

United Presbyterian Women has also 
accepted responsibility for helping to 
recruit librarians for the Kenya Chil- 
dren’s Library in East Africa. These li- 
brarians will volunteer their time and 
services for one-year terms; transporta- 
tion will be provided. [For additional in- 
formation or application forms, write: 
Miss Mary Turrentine, Secretary for 
Women’s Organizations, Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations, Room 
941, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
New York.] 


Fellowships Available 


Persons wishing to receive a Presby- 
terian Graduate Fellowship for the 1962- 
63 academic year must apply before 
January 31. Fellowships are designed to 
assist doctoral students who are prepar- 
ing for seminary teaching, college teach- 
ing, campus ministry, employment by 
boards and agencies, or other specialized 
church locations. Administered through 
the Committee on Graduate Fellow- 
ships, 830 Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa., the awards are offered by 
the Council on Theological Education 
and the Board of Christian Education. 
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“The Ministry” Is Topic 
Of Church-wide Study 


United Presbyterians have completed 
plans for a church-wide exploration into 
the essential nature of the ministry and 
its rightful expression today. 

Seminars on the problem will be con- 
ducted beginning early next year in 140 
different places across the nation, ac- 
cording to the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. There will be seventy-one semi- 
nars for laymen, sixty-nine for ministers. 

Participants will study the role of 
ministers in the Church and their relation 
to the laity. They will also confront a 
broad range of questions, including the 
Church’s understanding of its task, its 
ability to communicate with those out- 
side, and its relevance to the contempo- 
rary world. 

About 250 persons, half of them lay- 
men and the other half ministers, will 
serve as leaders in the seminars. These 
persons are meeting this month at Pur- 
due University for three days of training. 

The seminars were scheduled by the 
Board of Christian Education at the re- 
quest of the General Assembly. The 
Board has prepared pertinent study ma- 
terials and arranged for leaders, Follow- 
ing the seminars, presbyteries will draw 
together the results of the discussions, 
and provide for whatever further study 
they feel is necessary before they vote on 
any report. Presbytery reports, contain- 
ing suggestions and recommendations, 
will be sent to the General Assembly’s 
Special Committee on the Nature of the 
Ministry. 

[Further information about the semi- 
nars may be obtained from the Division 
of Continuing Education, Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. ] 





CREDITS: Cover: Prado Museum, Ma- 
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* THE COMING 
sO) eG nb bod 


“THE ADORATION OF THE CHILD” GERRITT VAN HONTHORST. 1590-1656. UFFIZI GALLERY, ITALY 





Few television events have met with such acclaim as last year’s 
United States Steel presentation of “The Coming of Christ.” Pro- 
duced by NBC’s famous “Project 20” unit, this program touched 
the hearts and lifted the spirits of America’s viewing millions. Now, 
in answer to many requests, U.S. Steel will again present “The 
Coming of Christ” in full color on Wednesday evening, December 
20. GQ During months of travel and research, “Project 20” photo- 
graphed priceless art treasures all over the world. In museums. 
Churches. Libraries. Private collections. Many of these masterworks 
had never been seen by the public. And now they are given life and 
movement by NBC’s remarkable still-pictures-in-motion television 
technique. Please see your local newspaper for correct time and 
channel. It will be, as before, an unforgettable television experience. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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At recent luncheon meeting for Japanese women, Mrs. Don Emerson Hall (left) serves buffet luncheon. Later, following dis- 
cussion period, she accompanies some of them to the kitchen (right) for a lesson in how American dishes are cooked. 


one woman's mission 


From Friendship in a Laundry 





~ THE basement laundry of a New York 
| apartment house, Mrs. Don Emerson 
Hall watched as a kimono-clad Japanese 
woman tried in vain to decipher instruc- 
tions on a coin-operated washing ma- 
chine. Mrs. Hall used sign language and 
demonstration to help the woman finish 
her load of laundry. Later in the day, 
Mrs. Hall's new friend, who lived on the 
same floor, called to ask for help in pre- 
paring a shopping list. As the Japanese 
woman drew pictures of the items she 
needed, Mrs. Hall wrote the English 
equivalent. Most troublesome item was 
a pepper, which Mrs. Hall thought at first 
apple 

Beginning these 
friendship. Mrs. Hall has developed ac- 


was al 
with gestures of 
yuaintance with several dozen wives of 
diplomats and businessmen stationed in 
the city for periods of one or two years. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hall (Dr. Hall is direc- 
tor of the United Presbyterian Founda- 
tion) were the only Americans in a group 


% forty persons w ho went to the airport 


to bid farewell when their Japanese 
neighbors returned to their homeland 
One of the Japanese women asked 


whether she could visit Mrs. Hall occa- 
sionally. “Certainly.” she replied. “If you 
invite some of vour friends, Ill have an 


per he mise 
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And it was just that, Mrs. Hall recalls. 
“At my 
had never been in an American home, 
went through the refrigerator, opened 
closet doors, and even wanted to know 
how I made the beds.” Mrs. Hall's guests 
also wanted to know how she had pre- 
pared the salad and the meat dish for the 
luncheon. “American food fascinates 
Japanese women,” says Mrs. Hall. 


invitation, these women, who 


For nearly two years a constantly 
changing group of women has met twice 
a month in Mrs. Hall's apartment over- 
looking the Hudson River. Some, includ- 
ing a number of Buddhists, study the 
New Testament with Dr. Alfred S. Aka- 
matsu, pastor of a Japanese-American 
congregation. Others enjoy talking with 
Mrs. Hall about American customs and 
politics. Surprised at the acrimouy in the 
Presidential elections, the women asked. 
“How can Republicans and Democrats 
ever work together after the things 
they've said?” 

All of the group look forward to the 
cooking classes. “I teach them how to 
make doughnuts, pancakes, breads, and 
salads—or anything else they want. Most 
difficult for them to master is white 
sauce.” Mrs. Hall] takes her friends on 
shopping expeditions and to restaurants 
so that they can learn how to order and 





how much to tip. Perhaps most helpful 
are the occasions on which a Japanese 
wife comes to discuss her loneliness or 
what to say to a child who was reared 
in Japan but is now thrown into the con- 
trasts of an American public school. 

To show their appreciation for Mrs, 
Hall's kindness, some have made Jap- 
anese dolls. She also has received a color- 
ful silk kimono. A farewell is likely to 
be tearful. “I always have tea ready to 
serve, because a Japanese custom is that 
tea softens any unhappiness,” Mrs. Hall 
adds. 

Mrs. Fumiko Kamiya, wife of a 
banker, remarks that although she is 
grateful to know at least one American 
family intimately, her greatest satisfac- 
tion has been to talk with Christians of 
another country about the faith they hold 
in common. 

Another woman says that being at the 
Halls’ Christmas party for Japanese fam- 
ilies last year is the memory she will 
carry home. “All I had ever seen of 
Christmas here was the decorations and 
the gifts. As we listened to the carols 
on records and Mrs. Hall told of God's 
gift to man, I realized for the first time 
what this season means to some Amer- 
icans.” 

—Cart G. Karscu 
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Local Church Hears Phone 
Reports on Missions 


Six hundred Sunday worshipers in the 
Pine Street Presbyterian Church, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, recently bridged 
25,000 miles via radiotelephone to hear 
firsthand reports of the Church’s over- 
seas mission, Four strategically placed 
loudspeakers in the church sanctuary en- 
abled the congregation to hear mission 
representatives in Seoul, Korea; Sidon, 
Lebanon; and Brasilia, Brazil, discuss 
their work with Dr. J. Charles Mc- 
Kirachan, pastor of Pine Street Church. 

Mrs. Otto DeCamp, a veteran of 
twenty years’ service in Korea, described 
the radio evangelism program which she 
and her four 
broadcasting stations. 


husband conduct over 


Reporting from Sidon, Mr. Douglas 
M. Hill cited details of his work in su- 
pervising Gerard Institute. The Institute, 
situated beside a refugee camp housing 
30,000 Palestinian Arabs, has an enroll- 
ment of over 500 students preparing for 
careers in government, commerce, or 
business. 

There was special significance for the 





The Reverend Dr. J. Charles McKirachan 


Harrisburg congregation in the call from 
the Reverend Paul Coblentz in Brasilia, 
the world’s newest capital city. In 1859 
the Reverend Ashbel Green Simonton 
left the Pine Street Church to establish 
the Presbyterian Church in Brazil. 

Commenting on this unusual approach 
to missionary education, Dr. McKirachan 
said, “The program dramatized the unity 
of the Church in the world today. . . . 
With these telephone calls, I believe we 
have dramatized the world-circling unity 
and vitality of the Church.” 


Korea Network Opens 
New Radio Station 


The opening of a new radio station, 
HLCL in Kwangju, Korea, marks the 
fourth station to go on the air on the 
world’s only Christian radio network. 

Under the direction of Presbyterian 
fraternal worker Otto DeCamp, Chris- 
tian broadcasting in Korea began seven 
years ago in Seoul. In 1954 a small sta- 
tion, HLKY, began sending Christian 
programs for sixty-five hours a week. 
But the mountains which surround 
Seoul made it impossible to beam 
HLKY’s signal beyond a relatively 
limited area. Thus, three additional 
radio stations have been constructed, 
and one more is scheduled to open soon. 

The interdenominational network is 
owned, operated, and partially sup- 
ported by the Korean National Christian 
Council. The United Presbyterian 
Church, along with other United States 
denominations, also contributes to the 
network's support through RAVEMCCO, 
the radio and mass communication 
committee of the Division of Foreign 
Missions of the National Council of 
Churches. 
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“T) UTH and I always wanted to make 

a gift to the Church but we also 
needed the income from our money. We 
found the perfect solution in one of the 
Foundation’s 3 Life Income Plans whereby 
we can make a contribution to carry on 
the Christian program of the Church and 
at the same time receive a generous income 
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NEWS 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


A Wider Ministry for Volunteers 


HE National Council of Churches’ 

Second National Conference on The 
Churches and Social Welfare held in 
Cleveland this fall pointed the finger of 
welfare responsibility directly at the 
local church and its membership. 

If any one theme emerged from this 
“forum” sponsored by the NCC Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, it was that the 
local church can delegate some but not 
all of its welfare responsibilities to na- 
tional bodies and to institutions. Much 
remains for the Christian to do in the 
varied roles he plays as citizen, parent, 
employer or employee, opinion-maker, 
and church and community member. 

U.S. Health, Education and Welfare 
Secretary Abraham Ribicoff opened the 
meeting of three thousand church lead- 
ers, welfare workers, government offi- 
cials, and others with a speech that laid 
out the “guide lines” for public welfare 
in the 1960's. In a prespeech interview, 
Ribicoff had told newswriters that he 
had deliberately chosen this audience of 
church and community leaders to “kick- 
off” debate about the issues in the mount- 
ing welfare crisis. 

In January he will bring specific pro- 
posals for what he calls a “new approach” 
to welfare needs. Meantime, he “wel- 
comes” public debate, discussion, and 
“even controversy” to sharpen the is- 
sues. 

Declaring himself against “leaf-raking” 
and “boondoggling” in public welfare, 
he called for a program that is more than 
a “salvage operation” confined to picking 
up the “debris from the wreckage of hu- 
man lives.” 

Rehabilitation and prevention should 
be the social welfare emphasis, he said. 
Public welfare should aid the attack 
upon such problems as dependency, ju- 
venile delinquency, family breakdown, 
illegitimacy, ill health, and disability. 


Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, executive sec- 
retary for the U.S. Conference for the 
World Council of Churches, hammered 


30 


home the theme of church responsibility 
for taking the “lead in defining the social 
goals of our society and our national 
purpose.” 

Man’s needs are not only the ones we 
have “traditionally” dealt with in the 
social welfare field, he cautioned. His 
fears—real or imagined, his frustrations 
because of unsound goals in life and so- 
ciety are the causes of the illness of peo- 
ple. “We'll continue to be doing only 
ambulance work until we challenge the 
popular assumptions with regard to what 
is worth striving for,” he said. 


By design the conference made no 
pronouncements, said its chairman, 
Leonard W. Mayo, director of the Asso- 
ciation for the Aid of Crippled Children 
and chairman of President Kennedy’s 
new Committee on Mental Retardation. 
Instead, it was planned to “get people 
to think and talk” and come up with 
workable ideas about ways the local 
church can deal with the welfare prob- 
lem. 

Between the two headliner speeches, 
the conferees divided into small groups 
for study and discussion and for de- 
nominational conferences. 

More than two hundred United Pres- 
byterians attended the Cleveland meet- 
ing as the National Presbyterian Health 
and Welfare Association. Among other 
things, they elected Robert C. Millar, 
administrator of the Abbott Hospital, a 
project of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church of Minneapolis, as their presi- 
dent. 

In fifteen study sections and ninety- 
three work groups, the delegates to the 
NCC conference dug into the major wel- 
fare issues of the day. These ranged from 
“The Impact of Social Change on the 
Family” to “Church-Related Resources 
for Mental and Physical Health,” and in- 
cluded groups on “Government and So- 
cial Welfare,” “Income Maintenance and 
Economic Dependency,” and the “Aged.” 

To a conference “highlighter,” John 


McDowell, dean of the School of Social 
Work of Boston University, fell the task 
of pulling together the more than two 
hundred suggestions the workgroups and 
sections made for follow-up action. 

His summary showed that the confer- 
ence chairman, Leon&rd Mayo, was an- 
ticipating conference conclusions when 
he told newsmen that one of the chief 
things the Church needs to do in the 
field of social welfare is to devise new 
ways to use the resources it already has, 
Volunteers are chief among these re- 
sources, he said. 

With a little study, discussion, and in- 
quiry, McDowell noted, the individual 
can find out what he can do to help 
meet human needs, for instance: 

“He can make himself known to the 
local judge as being willing to befriend 
an offender placed on probation, to help 
him get a job, and to help him keep out 
of trouble. Or he may offer himself to 
the parole board for similar and very 


much needed help to, released.offenders— 


If he likes working with children, the 
Scout cémmittee or the church-related 
neighborhood house#er a nonsectarian 
settlement will find in interesting one- 
night-a-week assignment for him. Or if 
the church member i$ a housewife, other 
kinds of opportunities for volunteer serv- 
ice in hospitals and institutions, in group 
service agencies, and many more will be 
available to her. . . . 

“Those who prefer not to give volun- 
teer service through an agency may con- 
tribute very much to long-range solutions 
by joining with others in studying needs 
for local, state, or national legislation to 
improve social conditions or to improve 
public welfare programs. Getting an ade- 
quate adoption law passed by the state 
legislature, or getting the urban renewal 
agency to employ social workers to help 
relocate people being displaced, or get- 
ting the residence requirement for public 
assistance eliminated—these are tasks 
which will try the mettle of many people 
—but their accomplishment will alleviate 
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a great deal of anxiety and hardship for 
harassed people.” 

Or, McDowell went on, the local 
church might: 

@ Carry on an educational program to 
explain public welfare programs; 

@ Involve the “opinion-makers” of the 
community in discussions of human 
need; 

@ Bring together all members of the 
denomination in a city or area who hold 
positions in any public or private plan- 
ning agency to discuss the Christian im- 
plications of the planning issues facing 
the community; 

@ Do some “mundane” but necessary 
things to make the handicapped wel- 
come—build ramps for the physically dis- 
abled, mark the edges of steps with 
rough strips for the blind, search for 
those who can help the handicapped, the 
parolee, the alcoholic, the drug addict to 
overcome his sense of isolation and to 
feel related to the life of the church and 
the community; 

@ Refuse to “retire” older people from 
their church responsibilities; 

@ Use the professional staffs of church- 
related health and welfare agencies as 
part of the Church’s teaching ministry. 

John Roth, a social worker and execu- 
tive of a United Presbyterian neighbor- 
hood house in New Castle, Indiana, 
added several other ideas when asked 
whether this emphasis upon volunteer 
service would help or hinder his pro- 
gram. “Get them trained” was the gist 
of his reply. Training, he indicated, is 
not hard to come by. There are many 
area training schools laymen would find 
helpful, if they knew about them. Li- 
braries are filled with books laymen 
might read with profit, if reading lists 
were provided. Community welfare 
workers would give advice, and perhaps 
help lead local training programs, if 
asked. 

One big danger remains, Dean Mc- 
Dowell said. It is that in all the “ma- 
chinery for action” of local congregations, 
councils of churches, and other organiza- 
tional meshworks, the drive to serve will 
be allowed to “escape through delega- 
tion,” which is more popularly known 
as “passing the buck.” 

If this happens—if the Church, local 
and national, denominational and ecu- 
menical, allows this chance to “cap the 
justice of the tax-supported program 
with the concern of compassion and the 
redemptive influences,” said Roswell 
Barnes, “we have failed society.” 

—MiILpRED HERMANN 
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Idaho cook wins Gold Ribbon with this yeast recipe 


Swedish Tea Ring 


“I found this recipe in a cookbook which I won as a prize 
in my first contest,” says Mrs. Alton McDaniel of 
Blackfoot, Idaho,.Gold Ribbon winner for the best 
yeast baking at the Eastern Idaho State Fair. “Now 

I hope you'll try this same recipe. But remember, it’s 
important to use Fleischmann’s Active Dry 


Yeast. Fleischmann’s rises fast every 
time. i know it will give you the same 
wonderful results I always get.” 


4 
/ Swedish Tea Ring Makes 1 /arge ring 


% cup milk 
“% cup sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
4% cup (4 stick) Fleischmann’s 
Margarine 
14 cup very warm water 
1 package or cake Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
active dry or compressed 
2 eggs, beaten 
4 cups sifted flour, about 
2 tablespoons melted margarine 
2 teaspoons cinnamon 
2 cup raisins, optional 


Scald milk; stir in sugar, salt and mar- 
garine; cool to lukewarm. Measure very 
warm water into large bowl. Sprinkle or 
crumble in Fleischmann’s Yeast; stir to 
dissolve. Stir in lukewarm milk mixture, 
beaten eggs and half the flour; beat until 
smooth. Stir in remaining flour to make 
\ soft dough. Turn out onto lightly floured 
~~ 


ore eee a Se = = 


board. Knead until smooth and elastic, 
about 8 minutes. Cover; let rise in warm 
place, free from draft, until doubled, about 
45 minutes. Knead down. Cover; let rise 
until doubled, about 30 minutes. Turn 
dough out on lightly floured board. Roll 
into 18 x 9-inch rectangle. Brush with 
melted margarine. Sprinkle with cinnamon 
and raisins (if desired); roll lengthwise. 
Shape roll into a ring on greased baking 
sheet; seal ends. Snip almost to center at 
l-inch intervals with scissors. Pull sections 
apart and twist slightly. Cover; let rise 
until half doubled, about 4% hour. Bake 
at 350°F. 25 min. Frost with confectioners’ 
sugar icing while warm. Decorate with 
nuts and maraschino cherries if desired. 























“To read it is like reading 


the vreat story for the first time.” 
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The dollars you invest in Presbyterian 
Annuities will yield a TRIPLE value to 
you. 

First. you'll receive a guaranteed 
lifetime income amounting to as much 
7.4%, depending on your age. 

Second, you'll enjoy savings on taxes 

Third, you will receive dividends of 
happiness and satisfaction, knowing 
that you are helping to advance the 
Kingdom of God through the work of 
our Church. 

The Presbyterian Annuities plan, 
sponsored for more than 70 years by 
the Church Boards, is secured by the 
integrity of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A 
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NEWS 


OT LONG AFTER the closing of the 
border between East and West 
Berlin, Dr. and Mrs. Marshal L. Scott 


visited the Soviet-controlled sector. Dr. 
Scott, director of the Presbyterian Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations in Chicago, 
talked with pastors, church leaders, and 
laymen. evening in an 
apartment on Stalinallee (now divided 
into Karl Marx Allee and Frankfurter 
x these churchmen for 


He spent one 





Allee) interviewing 
the following report. 


In all our discussions it was expedient 
to close doors and windows and to cover 
telephones with cushions before East 
Berliners felt free to talk. A few church- 
men have been in difficulties because of 
conversations that were monitored by the 
police even when telephone receivers 

were dow n, 

Most of those interviewed could have 
escaped to West Berlin. Each saw the 
deadline approaching. but for various 
reasons each had chosen to remain in 
the East. None was a collaborator, but 
none expected to be involved, at least for 
the present, in resistance. One man had 
been a leader in the rebellion of 1955. 

Most actually expressed relief at the 
closing of the border, a little like a man 
who has fought going to prison, and 
finally gives up as the gate locks behind 
him. All have lived in tension for vears, 
feeling sure that the border would be 
closed, vet never knowing just when or 
how the event would actually take place. 

None knows what his personal fate 

| will be, and none wanted to discuss it on 
| those terms. Most were willing to de- 
scribe, in general. what they anticipate 
will happen to the Church. The follow- 
ing is a summary of opinions as expressed 
to us by the East Berliners who partici- 
| pated in the discussions. 


It is probable that the State will not 


1 | find it necessary to interfere directly in 
1 | ecclesiastical matters on many occasions. 
1 | although it did become deeply involved 
i | in preventing East Berliners from attend- 


| jie the Kirchentag in West Berlin early 
in August. But in general there are other 
| and more satisfactory ways of restraining 


7 | | the Church. 


For instance, the German Church has 


Beyond Berlin’s Wall 
A New Church Emerges 


tax, which is 10 per cent of each person's 
income tax, and about 90 per cent of the 
people have paid it. In East Germany 
the Communist Government may decide 
not to collect the tax, or to collect it and 
permit its use only for those activities 
that are not contrary to what the govern- 
ment considers to be for the public wel- 
fare. The Church has little experience 
in voluntary giving, but should Christians 
launch out on personal giving, the State 
is prepared with a system whereby all 
contributions to church organizations 
must be deposited weekly, and all banks 
must identify such accounts with the 
number “8.” Thus the State can keep 
track of each account as well as all ac- 
it will be easy for the State to 
control religious funds in East Germany. 

There probably will be little direct 
interference with the freedom of church 


counts: 


leaders in religious and ecclesiastical 
matters. Even when the State clamps 
down, it is likely to be for some reason 


other than church matters. It is easier 
to find a minister guilty of some civil of- 
fense and remove him to a remote area, 
under a law which permits the State to 
determine where civil “offenders” may 
labor. Thus, bishops would not be de- 
posed but would be isolated, and the 
Church would find it necessary to elect 
successors for any effective ecclesiastical 
administration. 

While East Germany has been pre- 
dominantly Protestant, it is in that part 
of Germany that submission to authority 
has been an important cultural charac- 
teristic. Therefore, this is the part of 
Germany where the people are more de- 
pendent upon leadership. This back- 
ground makes it easier for the govern- 
ment to control the Church by removing 
unsatisfactory ministers and church offi- 
cials. 

Every discussion in East Berlin even- 
tually got around to the nature of the 
Church. There are many who feel that 
the parish ministry is so sterile that it is 
something less than the true Church. In 
East Berlin, as all over Europe, there are 
small groups emerging whose members 
are struggling to find the gospel, and to 
live the redeemed life. But these groups 
have no connection with the organized 
churches. The group meeting in which 
we participated on Stalinallee is such a 
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group. 

If the parish churches and the ecclesi- 
astical system are manipulated into con- 
siderable conformity to the State, as ev- 
eryone interviewed anticipated, are they 
really the Church of Christ? On the other 
hand, as bishops, pastors, and laymen 
are disciplined and, in some instances, 
isolated for refusing to collaborate, will 
they constitute the true Church? Could 
one man alone, without opportunity for 
corporate worship, constitute a part of 
the Church? Or, as in the case of one 
of the pastors interviewed, is it the 
Church of Christ when a minister chooses 
not to resist the regime in those programs 
that bring more justice, but to protest 
when it violates righteousness, and at all 
times “to bear witness” of the gospel? 
Every discussion came to the same issue: 
What is the true nature of the Church? 

There were discouraging reports. Con- 
cern was expressed that East German 
Christians who had struggled in inde- 
cision (some ultimately choosing to stay 
and share an uncertain fate, others to 
run and escape to safety) had felt mutual 
love and understanding until separated. 
Once they were cut off from communi- 
cation with each other, and particularly 
after the August 13 closing, there has 
been a growing tendency toward judg- 
ment and bitterness. Those who fled 
sometimes accuse those who stayed in 
East Berlin of being cowards and collab- 
orators, and those who remain sometimes 
accuse those who fled of being deserters 
and of looking only to save their own 
skins. There is concern that many who 
parted in love will come to be bitter 
enemies. 

There were also encouraging reports. 
Pastor Horst Symanowski, who spent 
some years in prison under the Nazis, 
was among the Germans who were taken 
by the Russians in 1945. He was as- 
signed to a collective farm. Eventually 
he was able to reach East Berlin, where 
he worked with the Gossner Mission in 
establishing a Christian witness in fac- 
tories and varied industries. More re- 
cently he has been developing a similar 
program in West Berlin at Mainz-Kastel, 
but his spirit and his methods live on in 
many individuals in East Berlin. On the 
collective farm, in spite of communist 
administration, he conducted in cellars 
and various unlikely places Christian 
burial services, baptisms, and Com- 
munion services. It was clear that others, 
like Symanowski, will find ways to keep 
faithful regardless of the State. 

—MarsuHac L. Scotr 


December 15, 1961 





SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND CAMPS 





Coeducational Colleges 


BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Liberal arts in a Christian setting. — facili- 

ties include new men’s residence hal er con- 

struction), chapel, library. addition to women’s 

an hall by 1963. Write: Buena Vista College, 
orm 


CARROLL C OLLEGE — 


Presbyterian — Personal — Friendly — Selected 
enrollment, Academic Excellence — Christian — 
Coeducational. West of Milwaukee, 18 miles. 850 
students Write to: The President's Office, Carroll 


COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Emporia, Kansas 








Est. 1882. A co-ed, four-year Liberal Arts College 
that is fully accredited. Bachelor degrees offered in 
Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Offering 
training for business, the professions, the ministry, 
music, teaching, and many other fields. For further 
information write to: Director of Admissions. 


Coeducational Colleges 











FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN fering 
COLLEGE + yr. liberal arts college with bold 


ew approach to unified learning. 
85% of faculty have doctorates. Emphasis on in- 
dependent study. Positive Christian search for val- 
ues. Waterfront campus. Petersburg, 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE “32S: 


Presbyterian. Accredited. Liberal Arts and teen. 
Stresses the application of Christian principles to 
everyday life. grees in Arts, Sciences. Music. 
Preparation for teaching. pusiness. law, engineering. 


ministry. medicine. Pr Harker. 


HANOVER COLLEGE 

Presbyterian, coeducational liberal arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes. 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
on beautiful, modern campus. —- 800 
Write Director of Ad H 


HASTINGS 
CcCOuwtL_ EGE 


Quality arts and sciences since 1882. Four-year 
liberal arts, 29 major study fields. 800 enrollment. 
80-acre campus, modern physical plant. three new 
buildings under construction this year: student cen- 
ter, classroom-administration, library. 

Write: Dir. of Admissi Hu Nebraska 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 2megers, 


Developing a Castetion Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business. Christian Ed- 
ucation, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Pre tion 























Pre yg = courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write Dept. L, Jameste oliege. 
MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY = seatu:: 


A Ly | of academic excellence. Curriculum 
emphasizes liberal arts as the heart of every stu- 
dent's course of study. College of Arts and Sciences, 
Schools of Busiress and Industry, Music, Grad. 
degrees in music and educ. Paw! L. McKay 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
San Antonio, Texas 

A_ liberal arts coeducationa! university 
offering quality instruction in 26 ace- 
demic areas, graduate and undergradu- 
ate. Completely accredited. Sponsored 
this private 


by Texas Presbyterians, 
Christian university with a faculty of 
over 100 scholars has built an exciting 
new 107-acre skyline ome 5 a the 


; Alamo City. CEEB scores 
ot James Woodin Laurie. Pres “yy 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 

United Presbyterian, 4- co-ed, fully accredited, 

Liberal Arts Colle e of 1 50 students. paprece: B.A.. 

B.S.. B.S. an in Educ., B.B.A.. B.M. and B.M. 

write 60 miles North of Pittsbur . Founded in 1852. 
ri bd 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Established 1875. Coeducational, 4-year. Liberal 
Arts, Fully-accredited. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 30 
areas of study. Located in the valley of the Great 
. =. } ‘om E. Duddy, jr., President, 


WHITWORTH 


Presbyterian, coed. Christian college for discriminat- 
ing students preparing in Arts & Sciences, pre-pro- 
fessional fields. Superior Christian faculty teaching 
small classes. Majors in 27 areas. Modern campus. 
Write: Box L2, Whitworth College, Spokane. Wash. 














Men’s College 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE *2sst.t= 


Offers A.B.: B.S. in Applied Math.. Chemistry. Phys., 

six types of Engr. 5-yr. prog. combining arts & engr. 
Interdepartmental majors in Internat. Affairs. His- 
tory and Lit., and Amer. vilization. Enrollment 
1500 men. Pvt. endowed. Writer . of Admissions. 


Women’s College 
BEAVER COLLEGE 


and professional curricula. Grants B.A.. 

B.F.A, degrees. Fully accredited. Seventy-acre sub- 
urban campus 20 minutes from Philadelphia. 

Write: Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College. 











—Presbyterian 
Liberal arts 








Schools of Nursing 
FAIRVIEW PARK HOSPITAL 


Fully accredited 3 year diploma program in profes- 
sional nursing. One academic year in residence at 
liberal arts octiess sonore, oy 2 years — edu- 
cation. Church related. Wri Directer of Nursing 
Education. 18101 Lorain dove Cleveland 11, Chic. 


PRESBYTERIAN- 

ST. LUKE’S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Offers new three year program of Education 
and Internship. Next class will enroll in Sep- 
tember, 1962. Two years Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion is followed by one year Internship with 
liberal stipend. For information, write: Direc- 
tor of Admissions, 1743 West Harrison Street, 

















Chicago 12, Illinois. 
Camps 
NOTTINGHAM CAMPS ot Nim ad 


360 acres teh sparter riding. riflery. Aening, selling. 

aares, sports: riding. ery ng 

Brit a a1 phi end Baltis Lowy oo 4 etwoon 
a - phia an apore ear Chesapeake 

Catalog. C. C. Burtey, Box 1010, Celera, Sasytesk. 
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NEWS 

LET HIM LIVE For the Record Of 
CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: SEMI 
WITH THE PIGS 250th. Chestnut Level, Quarryville, Dr 
Pa. (the Rev. Richard E. Dunham, Jr., Pittsl 
pastor). anno 
Tong Chin lived in a mountain village 130th. Stone Street, Watertown, N.Y. for th 
on the East Coast of Formosa. His (the Rev. Thomas John Carlisle, pastor). chair 
home was a shed which was part of Shortly afterward the redecorated sanc- Cam) 
: . , tuary and remodeled Christian educa- dowr 
a pig pen. He was in rags, couldn’t ‘on buildi Ri : » aif 

» Chinese. cnly tribal, He ote with tion building were dedicated. ag 
ee oe ‘ ‘ 75th. Zion, Wind Gap, Pa. (the Rev. Wils 
his hands and his mother was ne R. W. Musselman, supply pastor). sylva 
to get rid of him saying, “He can’t do Fourth, Knoxville, Tenn. (the Rev. late |] 
anything. He only eats.” Her attitude William Harold Hunter, pastor). for v 

explains why instead of living with her 65th. Capitol Heights, Denver, Colo. 

he existed with the pigs. He couldn’t (the Rev. Karl E. Swanberg, pastor). = 
run away because he was blind. A pencancett: ae 
more hopeless future than the one he Fi > . es 
faced is hard to conceive. But visit > Sage Benn, G. iio a 
ac Sa ie weheag : , Rev. Dr. Paul Louis Stumpf, pastor), of in th 
him now in a Christian Children 8 a new education unit. pilot 
Fund Home for the Blind and listen to Prairie Dell, Shannon, Ill. (the Rev. work 
him recite his lessons and play part of a classic on the piano. In just | Robert Hart, pastor), of an addition for sorsh 
a couple of months he has become a clean, bright and extremely | Christian education. of th 
appreciative boy. Modern teaching methods for the blind can First, Newton, lowa (the Rev. In 
accomplish miracles. Lowell M. McConnell, pastor), of a new ing © 
But what about the other needy blind or crippled, tubercular, | '°"**: ae of tl 
: . First, Hesperia, Mich. (the Rev. Ed- Earl: 
leprous, deaf and children who are normal except for their cruel | _ fae “te 
| gar R. Ayre, pastor), of a new manse. dian: 


hunger? Some of them do not even have a roof over their heads and |“ First. Holland, Mich. (the Rev. Wil- 
sleep in the streets—these refugee, cast-off or orphan children | liam F. Burd, pastor), of a new chapel- 
without a friend or guidance and who are neglected like a stray dog— | fellowship hall. 
these forsaken children whom mercy passes by? First, Bancroft, Nebr. (the Rev. A. 
Christian Children’s Fund can rescue and properly care for only | Burr Morris, pastor), of an addition for 
as many of them as its income permits. Such children can be | Christian education. 
“adopted” in Formosa or any other of the 45 countries listed below |__ Avery. Omaha, Nebr. (the Rev. Dr. 
and the child’s name, address, story and picture with the privilege he — - esters poe). Coane 
, : . | Christian education. 
of correspondence is provided the donor. The cost to the donor is | Qusecle, Clack, M1. 4. (the Rev. AL 


the same in all countries, ten dollars a month. bert G. Dezso, pastor), of a new edu- 

Christian Children's Fund, incerpereted in COUNTRIES : cation wing and the remodeled church 
1938, with its 415 affiliated orphanage schools Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, 
im 46 countries, is the largest Protestant ier er er ig _—— sa plant. 
orphanage organization in the world. assisting eh gy A a ag gw Memorial, Wenonah, N. J. (the Rev. 
ever 26,000 children. It serves, with its affiliated Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, Korea, Lap- Leonard T. Grant astor). of a new 
homes, over 35 million meals a year. It is land, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, ee ‘ the _ a : 
registered with the Advisory Committee on + ag a Ry eng Christian education building. 
Veluntary Aid ef the International Cooperation (South). er Spain, Syria, —_ First, Woodbury Heights, N. J. (the 
Administration of the United States Govern- (Formosa), Thailand, Turkey, United States o 
ment. It is experienced, efficient, economical (Indian, negro, white), Vietnam (Indochina), Rev. Ernest C. Enslin, pastor), of a 
and conscientious. Western Germany. new sanctuary 

For Information Write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke First, Canfield, Ohio (the Rev. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. Charles F. Fulcomer, pastor), of a new 


: ats | education building. 
chmond 4, V 
Richmond — Trinity, East Liverpool, Ohio (the 


I wish to “adopt” a boy (1 girl () for _—‘I cannot “adopt” a child but want to Rev. M. Rudolph Miller, pastor), of a 





























one year in. : help by giving $ new church plant. 

(Name Country) C)Please send me further information. First, Roseburg, Ore. (the Rev. John 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). NAME E. Adams, pastor), of the rebuilt church, 
Enclosed is payment for the full year ~~ | damaged by an explosion«in 1959. 
0 first month [. Please send me the ADDRESS 
child’s name, story, address and picture. CITY Zone NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 
I understand that I can correspond with STATE Trinity, Paramus-Washington 
the child. Also, that there is no obliga- Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts Township area, New Jersey (the Rev. 
tion to continue the adoption. are deductible from income tax. Robert Hugh Reed, organizing pastor), 











with 165 charter members. 
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Of People and Places 


SEMINARY RECEIVES $300,000 GIFT 

Dr. Clifford E, Barbour, president of 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, has 
announced receipt of a gift of $300,000 
for the endowment of a new professorial 
chair to be known as the William Oliver 
Campbell Chair in Homiletics. The en- 
dowment has been made possible through 
a gift to the Seminary by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson A. Campbell of Sewickley, Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Campbell is a son of the 
late Reverend Dr. William O. Campbell, 
for whom the chair is named. 


MISSIONARY DIES IN CRASH 

The Reverend Frederick R. Passler, a 
United Presbyterian missionary in the 
interior of Mexico, was killed last month 
in the crash of a mission airplane he was 
piloting. Dr. and Mrs. Passler began their 
work in Mexico in 1943 under the spon- 
sorship of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the former Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

In the course of establishing preach- 
ing outposts, Dr. Passler traveled in some 
of the most primitive areas in Mexico. 


Early in his ministry to the Maya In- 


dians, he realized the need for using a 


plane to visit the remote parts of his par- 
ish. 

He is survived by his wife and four 
children: Thomas, Esther, Mark, and 


John. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON WITHERSPOON 
BUILDING COMPLETED 

A ceremony re-laying the corner- 
stone of the Witherspoon Building and 
marking completion of the renovation of 
the exterior of the sixty-five-year-old 
building took place last month. The 
building is the property and the Phila- 
delphia home of the Board of Christian 
Education of The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

Participating in the ceremony were 
Philadelphia’s Mayor Richardson Dil- 
worth; the president of the Board of 
Christian Education, Dr. John E. Bou- 
quet; the vice-presidents, Mrs. Walter B 
Driscoll and Dr. Chester T. R, Yeates; 
Dr. William A. Morrison, the Board’s 
general secretary; and Dr. Samuel W. 
Shane, Associate Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly. The event coincided 
with the semiannual meeting of the forty- 
eight-member Board, many of whom 
were in attendance. 








John Drost and his son Rudy, refugees from communist Czechoslovakia, congratu- 





late each other upon their graduation from law school and high school, respectively. 
On arrival in this country in 1950, Dr. Drost was already a law school graduate. 
Having daytime employment, he attended the John Marshall Law School in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, three nights weekly for four and a half years. Son Rudy attended 


Taft High School, 


where he was president of the National Honor Society. He 


has a scholarship to attend United Presbyterian-related Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. The family of four was sponsored by the Ravenswood Presbyterian Church 
of Chicago (the Reverend Clarence N. Wright, pastor). 


Decemeber 15, 1961 
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PAID 4 TIMES A YEAR 


Each account insured to 
$10,000 by an agency of the 
United States Government. 
Accounts opened or additions 
made by 10th of any month 
earn interest from the Ist. 
Fill in and mail coupon below 
for complete information. 
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Truman Johnson, Pres. and Managing Officer 
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BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


BENTLEY 
SIMON 


" . 


Write for catalog G-6 
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the days of the 4 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 





Better Than a Mere Success 


Gideon will probably not become a 
regular Broadway smash hit that lasts on 
and on. That it already is a substantial 
hit vindicates the courage of its backers 
in opening a play without a really good 
second and final act. This handicap, ordi- 
narily severe enough to rub a production 
out after a few showings, has not, mirac- 
ulously, affected the enthusiasm with 
which the play has been greeted. 

The reason for the enthusiasm lies in 
the first act, which has some downright 
brilliant moments. Playwright Paddy 
Chayefsky has seen right into premon- 
archic Israel and put on his play as a 
direct elaboration of the Biblical text 
found in Judges 6-8. He gives all the ele- 
ments to the story equal weight, and this 
includes cruelty as well as riotous humor. 

Avoiding the temptation to psycholo- 
gize the material, Chavefsky does not 
try to use twentieth-century psychiatric 
insights to explain twelfth-century B.c. 
Israel. Instead, he feels inside the narra- 
tive for the ideas appropriate to the 
material itself. Election, the sovereignty 
of God, sin, forgiveness, and revelation 
are the basic ideas out of which the play 
is constructed. And they vield at mo- 
ments some magnificent theater. 

Gideon is an unprepossessing youngest 
son, who is treated as a blockhead by 
his wife and son, father and mother, and 
family. He does not pretend to be more. 
God represents himself to Gideon in the 
form of a grandfatherlv eccentric man 
(At this point a little more research 
might have turned up the fact that the 
“angel” of the Judges text is not a form 
that God takes. The angel is a separate 
heavenh 
messenger work.) The object of God's 
coming is to raise up a savior who will 
rally the uncoordinated tribes of Israel 
to strike down the army of the invading 
Midianites. The object of choosing such 
an unremarkable fellow as Gideon is to 
ensure that God and not Gideon will get 
glory from the victory. No one, so God 
thinks, would make the mistake of think- 
ing Gideon capable of defeating the 
Midianite army 

At first shocked to find that there is 
a really and truly God of Israel, Yahweh, 
Gideon takes to his chores as savior with 
misgivings. but also with an absolute 
trust that might have been sullied by a 


creature whose main job is 
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wiser or braver man. Gideon is absolutely 
dependent upon God for the military 
plan, for tactical cues, for comfort, and 
for courage. He has none of these on his 
own. Thus, according to the Bible and 
Chayefsky, God’s choice of Gideon was 
more skillful even than the fantastic oil- 
lamps-and-trumpets plan for routing the 
enemy. 

The movement of the play is deter- 
mined by Gideon's delight in being a 
somebody after so long being a nobody. 
He enjoys being admired and catered 
to. He even toys with the thought of 
being king. But this is a repugnant idea 
to God, who plans to continue being 
Israel’s only king. Therefore, an angry 
tension develops between God and 
Gideon; the play ends as each goes his 
separate way. 

Exciting and Hebraic as the intimate 
relationship between God and Gideon 
reveals itself to be, and much as we ad- 
mire the sureness of Mr. Chayefsky’s 
writing, the mere use of Biblical material 
poses insuperable problems to the dram- 
atist. If a play such as Gideon is genu- 
inely perceptive of what the Bible is 
talking about, then, properly, the con- 
clusion to the storv cannot be written. 
The story of Gideon proceeds toward 
Samuel, Saul, David, and Jesus Christ, 
as it takes up a story begun with Abra- 
ham and Moses. But a dramatic form 
emploving a finite number of acts has 
to come to conclusions, resolve its issues, 
and in general come to a halt. That is 
Mr. Chavyefsky’s problem in his second 
act. He cannot make the play stop satis- 
factorily. By the nature of the material. 
he could not have found a way out. 

Had the first act been less Biblical. 
the whole play would have been better, 
more like a play should be; but on an- 
other level, it would have been less good, 
less real, less genuine: a mere success. 
As it is, Gideon is going to be a success, 
but, far more, a deeply touching attempt 
to portray how it is with man when 
visited by God. Fred Coe and Arthur 
Cantor have produced and Tyrone 
Guthrie has directed a delicate non- 
extravaganza. Douglas Campbell as Gid- 
eon and Fredric March as God act their 
parts with dignity and graceful finesse. 
Broadway has been strangely and won- 


| writers refer to Jesus. But there ar 





derfully blessed this season by Gideon. | 
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Question: Luke 14:26 says that 
be a disciple of Jesus one must h 
his father, mother, wife, childr 
brothers, sisters, and even his o 
life. What does this mean? 


Answer: Jesus sometimes uses ¢ 
word hate when he means to keep sor 
thing in second place. For example, j 
John 12:25 he says that “he who ha 
his life in this world will keep it 
eternal life.” Here Jesus means, not t 
a person should commit suicide or deli 
erately ruin his own health or happin 
but that he should keep his self-inte 
in second place; he should love God a 
make it his own great aim to do God 
will, no matter what personal risk 
cost it may involve. So in Luke 14: 
Jesus is saying that the first and const 
loyalty of every disciple must be to G 
through Christ. If that loyalty to God i 
clear and controls life, it will lead a m 
to live with unselfish love for his famih 
and with active good will for his frie 
and for all other people. He will finé 
his own full joy and further his familys 
real welfare precisely by putting Goi 
first and never letting anything crow! 
God out of his life. 


Question: Do any ancient non- 
Biblical writings mention Jesus Chri 
by name or refer to him in some 
way? 


Answer: Naturally Christian writing 
later than our New Testament books re 
fer to Jesus. But you are asking if any 
ancient pagan writers of the century o 
so following the ministry of Jesus speak 
of him. Few early pagan and Jewish 


enough of them to show that Jesus lived 
carried on a religious ministry, was cruci- 
fied, and was the object of continuing 
loyalty by his disciples. 

The Roman historian Tacitus, writing 
early in the second century, says in his 
Annals, Book XV, Chapter 44, that Nero. 
Roman emperor from 54-68 a.p., accused 
the Christians in Rome of setting the 
great fire that some_other Romans said 
Nero himself started. Tacitus adds that 
Christians are so named after Christ 
whom Pilate had executed in Judea in 
the reign of Tiberius (14-37 «.p.). 

Another Roman writer, Suetonius, im 
his Life of Claudius, published early im 
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the second century A.p., says that the 
emperor Claudius expelled from Rome 
the Jews who kept agitating under the 
influence of Chrestus. It may be that by 
“Chrestus” Suetonius refers to Christ, He 
refers to disturbances among the Jews at 
Rome in the time of Claudius (41-54 
.D.); perhaps these disturbances were 
disputes between Christian and non- 
Christian Jews over the claims of Christ. 
Suetonius may have thought that the 
subject of their disputes was the leader 
of one Jewish party in Rome, and was 
named Chrestus (Christ); he did not 
understand that Christ had lived earlier 
in Judea. 

The Jewish historian Josephus wrote 
in the latter part of the first century. In 
his Jewish Antiquities, written about 95 
.D., we find two references to Jesus. 
Book XVIII, Chapter 3, Section 3, tells 
of Jesus; it calls him a “wise man,” hints 
that he was more than a man, states ex- 
plicitly that “he was the Christ,” and 
reports that he did miracles, was cruci- 
fied, and rose from the dead as the 
prophets had promised. Book XX, Chap- 
ter 9, Section 1 says that the Jewish high 
priest, about 62 a.p., “assembled the 
Sanhedrin and brought before it James, 
the brother of Jesus who was called 
the Christ, and certain others... and 
caused them to be stoned.” 

The passage in Book XVIII sounds like 
the words of a Christian, and most schol- 
ars agree that Josephus, who was no 
Christian, did not write it, at least in its 
present form. (Since it was the Chris- 
tians who preserved the writings of Jose- 
phus for us, such Christian expansion of 
his writings could have occurred when 
his works were copied.) But the ref- 
erence in Book XX contains nothing that 
Josephus could not have written. It 
speaks of Jesus when telling of the death 
of his brother James, and notes that 
some people at least called Jesus the 
Christ. 

There are a number of passages in the 
Jewish rabbinical writings which refer 
to Jesus (with disapproval). They indi- 
cate from a hostile viewpoint that Jesus 
lived, taught, did remarkable deeds (not 
accepted by the rabbis as real miracles), 
had disciples, and was arrested, tried, 
and executed. These rabbinical writings 
were written down later than the first 
century, but they preserve first-century 
tradition. —F.oyp V. Fitson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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The Quiet Christmas 


Se of the ladies of our church have organized a new club. Do not groan; 
we know there are too many organizations in the world. This one, though, 
is designed to relieve the pressures of life, not to increase them, It is called 
the Quiet Christmas Club. 

Now, a regular Christmas Club takes your money week by week, and then 
gives it back to you so you can rush about spending it in those last harried 
days before Christmas. The Quiet Christmas Club is not going to give us 
any spare cash, but if it works, we'll all feel as rich as the president of the Ford 
Motor Company, maybe richer. 

At our November circle meeting, during the general chatter period, Sibyl 
remarked, “Already the Christmas decorations are beginning to come out, and 
in just a few days the annual race will start. How can anyone keep sane, let 
alone reverent, at what ought to be the loveliest season of the year?” 

So, in a few minutes, the Quiet Christmas Club was born, We have no 
dues, no officers, no meetings. All we have are some simple rules, and an 
agreement that if one of us breaks any of them, she will telephone another 
of us to report the dereliction and be forgiven. The rules, in case anyone 
else would like to found a chapter, are as follows: 

(1) We will not send Christmas cards to people neither we nor our spouse 
can recall, who got on the list by some chance ten years ago. (In a sudden 
warm impulse, though, we may send a card to our second-grade teacher of 
longer ago than that.) 

(2) We will not feel obliged to decorate our house so that it looks like 
the ones in the glamour magazines. 

(3) We will do our shopping little by little, trying to fit the gift to the 
person instead of buying wildly. (Most of us agree that this is a hard one.) 

(4) If the children want us to do something for fun during the holidays, 
we will not let the unkempt state of the living room stand in the way. 

(5) We will get to church on Christmas Eve or Christmas Day no matter 
what. (We put this one in because one of our number, in her anxiety to pro- 
duce a perfect Christmas dinner, shooed the whole family off to church with- 
out her last year, and felt spiritually underfed the rest of the week.) 

(6) We will exercise our freedom of choice about going to Christmas “do’s,” 
carol sings, pageants, parties, and potluck suppers, or skipping them. A cor- 
ollary to rule six is that we will not participate in any of those things where 
you draw somebody’s name and buy her a fifty-cent present she doesn’t want 
in exchange for a fifty-cent present you don’t want. 

(7) We will give a present to one person who doesn’t expect it, trying to 
choose somebody who has reason to find the going hard at Christmas. 

(8) If somebody unexpected gives us a present, we will feel no guilt at 
having nothing to offer in exchange. It is nowhere recorded that Mary dug 
up a potted poinsettia to offer the three kings when they dropped in at the 
manger. 

These rules will not make a Christmas as quiet as a mouse. But they will 
make for a quieter Christmas inside us, we decided—and that’s where it 
really matters. 
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Artand Archaeology Expound Words of Bible 


“We have a better grasp of Holy Writ 
when we have seen Judea with our own 
eyes and contemplated the ruins of its 
ancient cities,” St. Jerome said centuries 
ago. Three recent books take the reader 
on a vicarious journey to Palestine via 
descriptive words and photographs of 
its land, art, and archaeology. All point 
out that recent archaeological discover- 
ies and Biblical scholarship confirm the 
Bible to be an accurate historical record. 


Adam to Daniel (Macmillan; 
$13.95), a large, 560-page volume, was 
edited by Gaalyahu Cornfeld, with the 
assistance of Bible scholars, historians, 
and archaeologists in Israel. In portray- 
ing the cultural background of ancient 
thought and belief, the book gives new 
insights into the Old Testament. It is 
profusely illustrated with full-color and 
black-and-white photographs of art and 
architecture unearthed in Palestine, 
Phoenicia, Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and the surrounding area. 


The Living World of the Bible 
(World; $12.50) was written by M. J. 
Stéve, archaeologist who lectured for six 
years at the Ecole Biblique et Archéolo- 
gique Francaise at Jerusalem. Among the 
excellent photographs are a bas-relief of 
the Medes and Persians (conquerors of 
Babylon), and the ruins of Babylon; 
figures of “strange gods”—Baal, covered 
with gold leaf, and Astarte; an Assyrian 
bas-relief showing sailors towing cedar 
logs from Lebanon to build the Temple 
at Jerusalem, and part of the wall which 
surrounded the Temple. 


The Early Christians by Michael 
Gough (Praeger; $6.50), one of this 
publisher’s series of books on Ancient 
Peoples and Places, is the only one of 
the three books to deal with the New 
Testament. The period covered is before 
526 a.p., the year Justinian became em- 
peror in Constantinople. The author is 
Lecturer in Classical Archaeology in the 
University of Edinburgh, and director- 
designate of the British Institute of Ar- 
chaeology at Ankara. 


Two of the year’s output of religious 
art books are unusual in the sense that 
they present painting and sculpture to- 
tally unfamiliar to most art lovers. 
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Ethiopia, by Jules Leroy, Stephen 
Wright, and Otto Jaegar (New York 
Graphic Society; $18.00), reproduces 
hand-illuminated pages from manu- 
scripts of the medieval Coptic Church. 
It is Volume Fifteen in the UNESCO 
World Art Series. 

Traveling among the islands of Lake 
Tana on a converted barge, by mule, 
and on foot, a team of scholars visited 
churches and monasteries in Ethiopia. 
They photographed many brilliantly 
colored primitive miniatures, painted 
with earth pigments. The result is a 
large, handsome volume, with thirty- 
two color plates and seven black-and- 
white illustrations in the exotic pictorial 
tradition of the oldest Christian nation in 
Africa. 


The second book is Gislebertus, 
Sculptor of Autun by Abbé Denis Gri- 
vot and George Zarnecki (the Orion 
Press in conjunction with the Trianon 
Press; $13.50). Practically nothing is 
known about this artist, who has been 
hailed as the greatest single master of 
the Romanesque era. Between the years 
1125 and 1135, he carved 400 figures 
inside and outside the cathedral of Saint 
Lazare in Autun, and even signed his 
name—“Gislebertus hoc fecit” (“I, Gisle- 
bertus, created this”)—an unusual step 
for the twelfth century. 

Gislebertus is illustrated with rich 
black-and-white photographs (see pages 
14 and 17). 





David playing harp for King Saul 
from The Living World of the Bible. 








After World War II, there was an at. # 
tempt in France to revive the medieval 
concept of the union of art and religion 
through commissioning the finest contem- 
porary artists to work in new churches, 
Such greats as: Rouault, Matisse, Lurcat, 
Léger, Bonnard, Lipchitz, Chagall, Ba- 
zaine, and Richier contributed paintings, 
stained glass, and sculpture to Notre- 
Dame-de-Toute-Grace, built by the Do- 
minicans on the Alpine plateau d’Assy. 
The Dominicans, believing in the essen- 
tially spiritual character of all great art, 
established quality as the criterion for se- ff 
lecting artists. They preferred men of 
genius—regardless of faith—to the devout 
but untalented. In Modern Sacred Arn L 
and the Church of Assy (Columbia 
University Press; $8.75), William S. 
Rubin presents the first serious examina- 
tion of both the works,of art and the con- 
troversy that followed. This book will be 
of particular interest to those who hope 
for a renaissance of sacred art. All the 
principal works of art in the church at 
Assy are reproduced, some in full color. 













More familiar are the paintings and 
sculpture gathered together in Art 
Treasures for America (Phaidon Press; | 
$12.50), which has prefaces by John 
Walker, director of the National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C., and Guy Em- 
erson, art director of the Samuel H. 
Kress Foundation, and commentary by 
Charles Seymour, Jr., Professor of t 
History of Art, Yale University. This 
beautiful book, which contains eighty- 
seven black-and-white illustrations and 
one hundred in full color, is a selection 
from the Samuel H. Kress Collection. 
This vast collection, which embodies 
over a thousand works of art from Italy, 
Spain, the Netherlamds, France, and 
Germany, has been literally given to the 
people of America, for it has been do- 
nated to the National Gallery of- Art-and 
to other museums and colleges across 
the country. A high percentage of the ¢ 
reproductions in Art Treasures for Amer- 
ica are Biblical in subject matter. 
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The Apostles’ Creed Interpreted in 
Words and Pictures by J. T. Wiers 
and J. W. Schulte Nordholt (Westmin- 
ster paperback; $1.65), a translation 
from the Dutch, suggests that both the | ff 
Creed and the portrayals of Christian 
art are symbols that seek to confess the 
faith. Forty-eight illustrations include a 
fifth-century “Ascension” from Vienna 
and a twentieth-century “Resurrection” 
by Stanley Spencer from London, as well ® 
as works by Michelangelo, Rembrand 
and William Blake. —Mary Sets J 
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The mail boat was due this morning, 
December 24. The last delivery before 
Christmas was always exciting for the 
dozen families who lived on Lake Chi- 
macum, beyond the end of the Pikeville 
road. But this year it would be more 
fun than ever, Nels Lindgren thought. 
This year, maybe, Captain Halferty’s 
boat would bring him the skis that Uncle 
Frank had _ half-promised. 

Buttoned into his heavy jacket, Nels 
went out to help his father with the 
farm chores. Nels was a blue-eyed, tow- 
headed boy, tall and strong for his age. 
As he crossed the barnyard, he felt the 
cool touch of a snowflake on his cheek. 
Anxiously he looked at the sky. Snow 
would be fine for skiing, but if it snowed 
too hard, the mail boat couldn’t make 
the trip. 

At noon a blizzard was howling so 
fiercely that Mr. Lindgren said, “Might 
as well give up. There'll be no mail boat 
in this weather.” 

Nels tried to hide his great disappoint- 
ment so that his little sisters, Karen and 
Elsie, would not feel too badly. “Re- 
member, we already have some of our 
presents under the Christmas tree,” he 
said to them. 

Since they were snowbound at home, 
the Lindgrens had their own Christmas 
worship service by candlelight that eve- 
ning. They read the story of Jesus in 
the manger, and Mrs. Lindgren led them 
in the carol they loved best, “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem.” 

The storm blew away in the night. 
Chores and breakfast were over quickly 
on Christmas morning. The Lindgrens 
were just ready to open their presents 
around the tree when they heard a far- 
off “toot-toot.” 

Everyone grabbed up coats, caps, and 
mittens. To reach the dock, Mr. Lind- 
gren had to break a path through the 
snow lying silvery gold in the rays of 
the rising sun, like mounds of vanilla 
ice cream. 

“Ahoy, there!” sang out the Captain. 

“Christmas, ahoy!” answered all the 
Lindgrens. 

Trimmed with fir boughs and colored 
lights, the mail boat “Water Sprite” 
glided toward the dock. Nels caught the 
line and made it fast. Captain Halferty, 
as fat and jolly as St. Nick himself, came 
ashore and began handing « ut bundles 
and packages. Nels reached eagerly for 
the long narrow one. “Thanks, Captain. 
I've been waiting for this one.” He 
started to rip the cardboard at one end, 
just to make sure. It really was the skis! 


Mr. Lindgren filled Karen’s and El- 
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sie’s arms with the smaller parcels. “Say, 
Captain, where’s your boy John? Didn't 
he come along to help you with all the 
extra Christmas mail?” 

“He’s in bed with the flu. Fact is, I’m 
counting on your boy to lend me a hand 
today.” 

Nels gulped. It had been fun helping 
the Captain a time or two last summer, 
but how could he bear to go off now 
without trying out the skis, without even 
opening his other presents? 

Captain Halferty guessed his thoughts. 
“I haven’t looked at my presents yet, 
either. How about it, Nels?” 

Nels gulped again. He was always 
hunting for chances to show how grown- 
up he was. Maybe this was one of those 
chances. “Well . . .” Slowly he turned 
and put the long package in his father’s 
arms. “Please take good care of that till 
I get back.” 

The “Water Sprite” headed up the icy 
blue lake. At the next farm all the 
Wakefields came running, shouting, 
“Christmas, ahoy!” While Nels was car- 
rying off the boxes, Mr. Wakefield said, 
“It’s mighty fine, Captain, for you and 
Nels to give up your holiday so we 
wouldn’t be stranded without our 
Christmas mail.” 

The Regans’ landing was five miles 
further along. When Nels handed 
Grandma Regan a tiny parcel from Ire- 
land, she gave him a friendly squeeze. 
“Bless you, boy. I was afraid my sister 
back in Dublin was after forgetting me 
this year.” 

Wherever the “Water Sprite” went 
that day, Nels and the Captain were 
welcomed with cheers and grateful 
smiles. The glow that began in Nels’s 
heart with Mr. Wakefield’s kind words 
burned brighter with each landing. 

Their last stop was at the McGanns’. 
And the last package that Nels brought 
from the boat was for eight-year-old 
Jerry McGann. It was labeled “Hill 
King Flyer.” Jerry took one look and 
cried, “I got a sled! Look, everybody, 
I got a sled!” 

Nels was hungry and cold, his arms 
ached, and he knew he would get home 
too late to try his skis today. But, watch- 
ing the gleeful Jerry, Nels felt his drag- 
ging tiredness disappear. 

As the “Water Sprite” headed home 
across the sunset, Captain Halferty said, 
“Thanks for all your help, Nels. I’m 
sorry I took you away from the best part 
of Christmas Day.” 

“It’s O.K., Captain.” After a moment, 
Nels added, “We've already had the 
best part.” 
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To see how the heavens will appear 
on Christmas Eve in the Northern 
Hemisphere hold this illustration over 
your head with the top pointed North. ; 


==) OD, THE LORD, A KING REMAINETH, 

“@— ROBED IN HIS OWN GLORIOUS LIGHT; 
‘6 GOD HATH ROBED HIM, AN? HE REIGNETH; 
WHE HATH GIRDED HIM WITH MIGHT. 

WONG ALLELULIA! ALLELULIA! 
aes! GOD IS KING IN DEPTH AND HEIGHT! 


WILL YOU SHARE GENEROUSLY AND IN PROPORTION 
TO THE MANY GIFTS RECEIVED FROM HIS HANDS? 


PAeomember your Ghurel and its O) Verld.- wide work 
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